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REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE,  JULY-SEPTEMBER  1949 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 

/N  most  European  countries  the  rate  of  progress  of  industrial  production  tended  to  slow  down  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1949  and  to  /till  below  the  high  rates  of  increase  which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
This  slackening  of  production  has  now  become  apparent  in  France,  where  industrial  production  had  previously 
increased  at  a  very  rapid  and  steady  rate.  During  the  quarter  there  was  also  a  further  decline  in  steel  production 
in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  in  Western  Germany  steel  production  declined  for  the  first  time  since  the 
monetary  reform. 

Europe's  grain  harvest  this  summer  was  better  than  in  1948,  but  remained  slightly  below  the  pre-war 
level.  The  potato  crop  was  bad,  and  other  root  crops  and  pastures  were  damaged  by  drought,  with  the  result 
that  livestock  production  may  be  limited  in  some  countries  in  the  coming  months. 

In  overseas  trade  there  was  a  marked  and  unexpected  improvement  in  Europe's  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  the  third  quarter— before  trade  was  affected  by  the  devaluation  of  sterling  and  other  currencies  which 
took  place  on  18  September.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  heavily  reduced  during  the  quarter  and 
the  decline  in  exports  to  the  United  States  was  halted.  In  consequence,  the  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States 
(as  measured  by  United  States  trade  statistics)  was  lower  than  it  has  been  in  any  quarter  since  the  end  of 
1946.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  also  an  improvement  in  trade  with  other  areas,  especially  Latin  America. 
Developments  in  trade  among  European  countries  were,  however,  less  favourable.  While  trade  in  foodstuffs 
increased  in  Western  Europe,  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  which  was  already  at  a  very  low 
level,  declinedfurther,  and  there  was  also  a  decline  in  trade  in  manufactures  within  Europe.  Since  the  devaluation 
of  many  currencies  in  late  September,  the  prices  of  major  primary  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
other  overseas  countries  have,  on  the  whole,  exhibited  little  tendency  to  decline  in  terms  of  dollars.  Price 
quotations  of  such  goods  are  accordingly  rising  in  terms  of  devalued  currencies,  particularly  those  which  have 
been  devalued  by  as  much  as  20  or  30  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  the  manufactured  goods  comprising 
the  bulk  of  Europe's  exports  to  overseas  countries  are  now,  in  general,  well  below  pre-devaluation  levels  in 
terms  of  dollars,  despite  some  increase  in  terms  of  sterling  and  other  devalued  currencies.  The  effects  of  the 
resulting  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade  and  the  increase  in  exports  required  to  maintain  or  improve  the 
balance  of  payments  may,  however,  be  relieved  if  the  dollar  prices  of  primary  goods,  already  below  their  post¬ 
war  peak  levels,  decline  further  and  if  there  is  an  improvement  in  European  production. 


Harvest  Results  above  the  pre-war  average,  the  output  of  bread 

For  most  European  countries,  the  harvest  in  1949  grains  remains  4  per  cent  below  pre-war.^ 

was  somewhat  better  than  in  1948.  Table  1  shows  Germany  and  Austria,  there  has  been  a  consider- 

harvest  estimates  for  1948  and  1949  for  the  main  ^ble  improvement  in  the  grain  harvests  compared 
crops  in  a  number  of  European  countries.  The  harvest  _ 

of  bread  grains,  coarse  grains  and  sugar  beet  appears  i  n  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  avera^  grain 
to  be  4-8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1948,  but,  whilst  harvest  for  the  years  1934-1938  was  relatively  good  since  this 

,  penod  mcluded  two  excellent  harvest  jears  (1937  and 

the  output  of  coarse  grains  and  sugar  beet  is  at  or  i93g). 
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Table  1 
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OUTPUT  OF  MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  CROPS 
Millions  of  tom 


Country 

Bread  grains 

Coarse  grains 

Sugar  beet  (raw  value) 

Potatoes 

1934- 

1938 

Average 

1948 

1949 

1934- 

1938 

Average 

1948 

1949 

1934- 

1938 

Average 

1948 

1949 

1934- 

1938 

Average 

1948 

1945 

Austria . 

0.96 

0.55 

0.71 

0.90 

0.45 

0.61 

0.16  a 

0.05 

0.07 

2.85 

2.07 

111  i 

Belgium . 

0.87 

0.53 

0.85 

0.75 

0.56 

0.24 

0.26 

0.30 

3.17 

2.13 

••  !■ 

Czechoslovakia . 

3.08 

2.52 

2.91 

2.55 

2.08 

2.45 

0.63 

0.63 

0.66 

9.64 

6.58 

Denmark . 

0.65 

0.65 

0.77 

2.91 

3.16 

3.32 

0.19 

0.27 

0.30 

1.35 

2.94 

IJll' 

Finland . 

0.48 

0.46 

0.44 

0.83 

0.85 

0.79 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

1.11 

1.95 

’•^1' 

France . 

8.91 

8.27 

8.47 

6.19 

5.11 

4.74 

0.97 

0.86 

0.90 

17.16 

16.72 

10,40 1 

Germany  (Western  Zones). 

5.65 

4.71 

5.21 

4.91 

3.34 

4.22 

0.46* 

0.43* 

19.98 

23.74 

2o.r  1 

Greece . 

0.81 

0.81 

0.75 

0.56 

0.53 

0.46 

— 

— 

— 

0.14 

0.30 

Hungary . 

2.92 

2.37 

3.19 

4.23 

0.12 

0.15 

2.13 

2.70 

.ri 

Italy . 

7.40 

6.25 

7.07 

3.76 

2.96 

3.00 

0.34 

0.40 

0.46 

2.63 

3.01 

2.94  > 

Netherlands . 

0.93 

0.69 

0.92 

0.48 

0.45 

0.60 

0.24 

0.28 

0.37 

2.72 

5.87 

4.4’  1 

Norway . 

0.07 

0.08 

0.07 

0.32 

0.28 

0.23 

— 

— 

0.90 

1.45 

1.16  I 

Poland  c . 

8.82 

7.92 

8.60 

4.46 

3.41 

0.95 

0.68 

0.82 

38.01 

26.76 

31.4:  t 

Portugal . 

0.58 

0.45 

0.47 

0.44 

0.51 

0.40 

— 

— 

— 

0.56 

0.99 

i" 

Sweden . 

1.11 

1.02 

0.98 

1.72 

1.56 

1.71 

0.31  d 

0.29 

0.28 

1.85 

2.28 

Switzerland . 

0.19 

0.22 

0.03 

0.12 

0.01 

0.03 

0.02 

0.74 

1.14 

I 

United  Kingdom . 

1.75 

2.45 

2.22 

2.80 

5.07 

4.95 

OAle 

0.64 

0.48 

5.01 

11.99 

9.15  1 

Index  numbers  for  total  of 
above  countries . 

100 

88 

96 

100 

94 

98 

100 

98 

104 

100 

102 

89  II 

Source :  Food  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  and  national  statistics.  For  details  see  “  Note 
to  the  Statistics 

Note.  —  Bread  grains  include  wheat  and  rye  ;  coarse  grains  include  barley  and  oats  and,  in  the  case  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Greea, 
Hungary,  Italy  and  Portugal,  also  include  maize.  The  figures  for  coarse  grains  for  Denmark,  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden  also  include  mixed  grains.  The 
1949  figures  refer  to  latest  crop  estimates  available  for  the  various  countries. 

a  1937/1938.  b  U.K./U.S.  Zone  only.  c  All  figures  refer  to  the  post-war  territory  of  Poland.  d  1935-1939.  e  1935-1938. 


with  the  low  levels  of  1948.  But,  although  grain 
output  has  risen  substantially,  it  remains  below  pre¬ 
war  in  both  countries. 

In  France,  the  wheat  harvest  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and,  since  deliveries  seem  to  be  considerably  bigger 
than  last  year  owing,  amongst  other  factors,  to  the 
tighter  financial  position  of  the  farmers,  it  is  expected 
that  in  this  harvest  year  France  will  be  able  to  do 
without  imports  of  bread  grains  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potato  crop 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,^  is  much 
inferior  to  last  year’s  excellent  results,  and  this  cannot 
fail  to  have  adverse  effects  on  pig  production  in  some 
Western-European  countries.  Moreover,  the  efforts 

^  Only  in  Poland  is  the  output  of  potatoes  appreciably  bigger 
than  last  year,  when  it  was  abnormally  small. 


to  save  dollars  may  also  limit  the  further  expansion 
of  livestock  numbers.  Thus,  Denmark  recently  had 
to  cut  down  its  import  programme  for  coarse  grains 
and  farmers  were  officially  warned  to  avoid  a  further 
increase  of  the  pig  population,  which,  having  risen 
by  70  per  cent  during  the  last  year,  has  reached  the 
pre-war  level. 

No  crop  estimates  are  available  for  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Hungary  and  the  Balkan 
countries  but  the  grain  harvest  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactory  in  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  harvest  results 
are  far  below  average  owing  to  adverse  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  and  considerable  quantities  of  grain  will  have 
to  be  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
maintain  the  consumption  of  cereals.  In  the  Soviet 
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Table  2 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Index  numbers  —  corresp'^nding  quarter  of  previous  year  =  100. 


1 

1948 

1949 

Country  j 

Second 

Third  j 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

Third 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

Austria . i 

148 

145 

158 

128 

130 

Belgium . 

106 

105 

108 

107 

104  1 

95 

Czechoslovakia . 1 

115  i 

117 

117 

111 

107 

107 

Denmark . 

116 

109 

no 

105 

103 

106 

Finland . 

117 

121  i 

108 

102 

106 

101 

France  . 

Its 

115  j 

119 

113 

113 

107 

Germany  :  Western  zones  .... 

125 

146  1 

174 

172 

174 

136 

Greece . 

too 

107  i 

119 

117  1 

125 

123 

Ireland . 1 

120 

113  1 

109 

103 

107 

108 

Italy . 

[  99 

101 

109 

106 

111 

105 

Netherlands . 

119 

119 

114 

116 

113 

112 

Norway . 

113 

103 

'  107 

109 

103 

104 

Poland . 

134 

125 

120 

111 

112 

Sweden . 

103 

104 

105 

104 

102 

101 

United  Kingdom . 

108 

106 

106 

104 

no 

107 

Total  of  above  countries  : 

Including  Germany  .... 

112 

113 

117 

115 

117 

111 

Excluding  Germany .... 

111 

109 

111 

108 

no 

107 

U.S.S.R . 

124 

1 

123 

129 

123 

120 

1 

117 

Source :  The  figures  are  derived  from  Table  I  in  the  section  “  European  Economic  Statistics 

Note.  —  The  indices  for  Denmark,  Finland,  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  adjusted  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  Easter  holidays 
falling  in  the  first  quarter  of  1948  and  in  the  second  quarter  of  1947  and  1949. 


Union,  the  harvest  both  of  grains  and  of  the  main 
industrial  crops  is  reported  to  exceed  the  record  crops 
of  1948  and  1940. 

Industrial  Production 

The  tendency  towards  a  lower  rate  of  progress  in 
industry,  which  was  already  apparent  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year,  continued  and  was  even  somewhat 
more  pronounced  in  the  third  quarter.  Owing  to 
workers’  holidays,  a  fall  in  production  was  to  be 
expected,  but,  as  appears  from  Table  the  decrease 
this  year  amounted  to  5  per  cent,  while  the  decrease 
in  the  summer  months  of  1948  was  only  2  per  cent. 
The  average  level  of  production  reached  in  Europe 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1949  was  7  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  if  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  excluded  from  the  comparison.  This  yearly  rate 

^  Table  references  with  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  tables 
included  in  the  section  “  European  Economic  Statistics  ”  below. 


of  increase  is  distinctly  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
quarters,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  2. 

Among  the  important  industrial  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only 
one  where  the  recent  development  in  industry  can  be 
said  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  Production  in  Belgium 
—in  both  the  light  and  the  heavy  industries— was  even 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  in  Western  Germany  and 
Italy  little  or  no  progress  was  made.  In  Switzerland, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  available  employment 
data,  a  further  slight  decrease  in  industrial  activity 
has  taken  place.  This  has  been  partly  due  to  export 
difficulties  in  certain  industries,  which,  for  example, 
caused  reductions  of  output  in  the  chemical  industry. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  declining  rate 
of  expansion  has  also  become  evident  in  France, 
where  industrial  production  had  been  increasing  at 
a  remarkably  steady  and  rapid  rate  for  some  time 
past.  While  production  of  steel,  coal  and  other  basic 


I 


\  i 
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Chart  1 

OUTPUT  OF  CRUDE  STEEL 


commodities  continues  its  upward  trend,  there  seems 
to  be  a  clear  weakening  of  demand  for  consumers’ 
goods  other  than  food.  Production  in  the  textile 
and  paper  industries  in  September  1949  was  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Available 
employment  data  also  seem  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  some  slackening  of  demand  in  spite  of  the 
strained  budgetary  position  of  the  country.  The 
slowing  down  of  progress  in  industry  could  hardly 
be  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  industrial  production  is 
reaching  the  limit  set  by  available  resources.  Although 
the  number  of  wholly  unemployed  is  extremely  low, 
more  than  200  thousand  are  working  short  hours. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  although  indus¬ 
trial  production  in  France  is  about  25  per  cent  above 
the  1938  level,  it  is  no  higher  than  in  the  boom  year 
1929,  and  at  the  same  time,  building  activity  is  far 
lower  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 


17  per  cent  below  the  August  figure.^  These  develop¬ 
ments  brought  a  decrease  in  total  European  produc¬ 
tion  of  crude  steel  by  5  per  cent  compared  with  the 
two  preceding  quarters. 

The  recent  developments  in  steel  production  in  the 
major  producing  countries  are  illustrated  in  Chart  1. 
It  appears  that  in  both  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
output  has  continued  to  increase  at  much  the  same  rateas 
before.  Recently,  a  certain  decrease  in  the  stock  of  orden 
is,  however,  reported  from  France.  In  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  order  books  are  still  at  a  satisfactory  level,  although 
there  has  been  some  decrease  in  incoming  orders. 

In  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  the  decline 
in  steel  output  is  clearly  caused  by  export  difficulties, 
which  have  been  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Belgian  franc  was  devalued  less  than  most  other 
Western-European  currencies.  Belgian  export  prices 
for  steel  to  markets  not  covered  by  trade  agree¬ 
ments  had  already  been  lowered  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year.  In  the  third  quarter,  there  was  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  supplied 
under  trade  agreements.  On  the  whole,  exports 
of  steel  products  from  the  major  producing  countries 
have  been  stationary  or  declining  during  recent 
months,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  3,  and  the  change 
from  a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s  market  in  international 
steel  trade  is  becoming  more  and  more  marked. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curtailment  of 
steel  output  was  caused  by  a  decline  in  internal 
demand,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  low 
level  of  investment,  particularly  in  transport.  Exports 
of  steel  from  Western  Germany  have  been  rising, 
and  recently  the  export  quota  fixed  by  the  Allied 
authorities  was  raised  considerably. 

Table  3 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  FINISHED  STEEL 
Thousands  of  tons  —  Monthly  averages 


Steel  Production 

1949 

- 

The  decline  in  steel  production  which  had  begun 
in  the  second  quarter  gained  further  momentum  in 

Country 

1948 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 
quarter  ^ 

the  third  quarter  of  1949.  Output  of  crude  steel  in 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg  . 

270 

330 

331 

288 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg  fell  further  in  July  and 

France . 

83  a 

117 

137 

112 

August  to  a  level  no  higher  than  the  average  output 

Germany  :  Western  Zones. 

14 

32 

41 

57 

in  1947,  and  remained  at  this  low  level  in  September 

United  Kingdom . 

131 

152 

154 

151 

and  October.  In  Western  Germany,  the  rapid  expan- 

Total  of  above  countries.  . 

608 

sion  of  steel  production,  which  began  after  the 

498 

631 

663 

in  September.  The  decline  in  production  continued 
in  October,  when  the  production  of  crude  steel  was 


a  Average  April-December  1948. 

^  In  November,  German  production  of  steel  again  increased 
moderately. 
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Unemployment 

In  most  of  the  countries  for  which  figures  are 
available  (Table  XI),  the  number  of  unemployed  was 
somewhat  higher  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1948.  Among  the 
countries  with  a  considerable  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  only  Italy  and  Ireland  show  some  improvement 
of  the  employment  situation.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Norway,  the  unemployment  figures  have  fallen 
further  from  the  extremely  low  level  at  which  they 
already  stood. 

The  most  serious  employment  situation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin,  where  in  the 
third  quarter,  out  of  a  total  of  960  thousand  wage  and 
salary  earners,  225  thousand,  or  about  23  per  cent, 
were  unemployed.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
figure  of  a  year  ago.  In  addition  to  unemployment 
proper,  some  60-70  thousand  persons  were  working 
short  hours.  For  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin  and  for 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  no  up-to-date  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures  are  available. 

Prices 

Few  important  movements  in  the  level  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  took  place  during  the  summer.  In  Belgium, 
Western  Germany  and  Italy  there  was  a  slight  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  prices,  which  seems  to  reflect  the 
dull  business  situation  in  these  countries.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  the  price  level 
may  mainly  be  attributed  to  falling  import  prices.  In 
Finland,  prices  rose  by  6  per  cent  between  June  and 
September  as  a  consequence  of  the  17  per  cent  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Finnish  currency  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

In  France,  the  downward  movement  of  agricultural 
prices,  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  end  of  1948, 
was  reversed  during  the  summer  owing  to  the  fear 
that  the  drought  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  crop 
yields,  particularly  of  vegetables  and  fodder.  Agri¬ 
cultural  prices  rose  by  19  per  cent  from  June  to 
September  up  to  a  level  almost  as  high  as  the  peak 
of  November  1948.  Since  industrial  prices  were 
almost  stable,  the  over-all  wholesale  price  index  rose 
by  only  8  per  cent. 

The  movements  of  prices  since  the  recent  currency 
devaluations  are  discussed  in  a  separate  section  below. 

Trade  with  Overseas  Countries 

The  total  volume  of  exports  and  imports  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  the  third  quarter  was  very  nearly 


the  same  as  in  the  preceding  quarters  (Table  XV). 
Indeed,  the  total  volume  of  exports  has  now  remained 
at  a  fairly  constant  level  for  four  successive  quarters. 
However,  when  the  ordinary  seasonal  slackening  of 
exports  in  the  third  quarter  is  taken  into  account,  the 
maintenance  this  year  of  the  volume  of  exports  at  the 
level  of  the  second  quarter  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
slight  improvement. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  figures  for  exports  to 
overseas  reveals  that,  within  the  constant  volume  of 
total  exports,^  some  remarkable  and  favourable  shifts 
in  the  direction  of  Europe’s  trade  took  place  in  the 
quarter  immediately  preceding  devaluation.  Although 
in  these  months  the  dollar  resources  of  European 
countries,  and  particularly  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  international  trade  and 
payments  were  influenced  by  the  anticipation  of 
devaluation,  there  was  nevertheless  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  Europe’s  trade  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  trade  figures  for  ten  European  countries, 
brought  together  in  Table  XVI,  show  that  the  steep 
and  steady  decline  of  Europe’s  exports  to  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  was  halted  in  the  third  quarter  and  for 
some  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
was  even  a  slight  increase  in  exports  to  the  United 
States.  This  could  hardly  be  interpreted  as  being 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  improvement  of  business 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  since  the  volume  of 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  areas  other  than 
Europe  was  lower  in  the  third  than  in  the  second 
quarter. 

A  reduction  in  imports  from  the  United  States 
also  took  place  in  nearly  all  European  countries, 
so  that  Europe’s  trade  balance  with  the  United 
States  (according  to  United  States  trade  statistics) 
improved  by  some  $340  million,  from  $1,0(X)  million 
in  the  second  quarter  to  $660  million  in  the  third 
quarter.  At  this  level,  the  size  of  Europe’s  deficit 
with  the  United  States  on  trade  account  was  smaller 
than  in  any  quarter  since  the  end  of  1946.^ 


>  The  figures  in  Table  XV  for  the  total  volume  o  exports 
and  imports  include  intra-European  trade  as  well  as  trade 
with  overseas  countries. 

*  According  to  the  figures  given  in  Table  XVI,  which  are 
based  on  European  statistics,  the  improvement  in  the  trade 
balance  of  ten  European  countries  with  the  United  States  was 
only  about  S200  million.  The  difference  can  be  explained 
mainly  by  the  time-lag  between  shipments  from  the  United 
States  and  actual  imports  into  Europe. 


Table  4 


EXPORTS  FROM  TEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  AREA  OF  DESTINATION 

Millions  of  U.S.  dollars  in  current  f.o.b.  prices 


1948 

1949 

First 

quarter  i 

Second  j 
quarter  j 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First  1 
quarter  ! 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

To  Europe 

From  ten  European  countries . 

1,617  1 

1,939 

1,950 

2,246 

2,206 

2,367 

2,276 

From  the  United  States . 

1,218 

1,087 

997 

1,042 

1,148 

1,213 

872 

To  the  United  States 

From  ten  European  countries . 

178 

193 

213 

227 

192 

143 

150 

To  Canada  and  Newfoundland 

From  ten  European  countries . 

71 

83 

87 

104 

96 

98 

90 

From  the  United  States . 

417 

488 

480 

506 

454 

558 

471 

To  Latin  America 

From  ten  European  countries . 

271 

302 

304 

419 

369 

280 

349 

From  the  United  States . 

890 

876 

711 

813 

814 

720 

654 

To  Non-European  Sterling  Area 

From  ten  European  countries . 

707 

792 

868 

944 

1,004 

1,023 

977 

From  the  United  States . 

309 

350 

315 

330 

311 

324 

241 

To  other  Non-European  countries 

From  ten  European  countries . 

415 

546 

503 

547 

673 

656 

588 

From  the  United  States . 

452 

408 

404 

401 

504 

504 

434 

To  Total  World 

From  ten  European  countries . 

3,259 

3,855 

3,925 

4,487 

4,540 

4,567 

4,430 

From  the  United  States . 

3,286 

3,209 

2,907 

3,092 

3,231 

!  3,319 

2,672 

Source :  Table  XVII  in  the  section  “  European  Economic  Statistics  ”  and  trade  statistics  of  the  United  States.  The  data  for  United  States  export! 
in  August  and  September  1949  refer  to  general  trade  including  re-exports,  whereas  figures  for  the  previous  months  refer  to  special  trade,  but  the  difference 
involved  is  not  significant. 


At  the  same  time,  Europe’s  trade  with  Latin  America 
—both  exports  and  imports— increased  sharply,  thus 
reversing  the  declining  tendency  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  preceding  quarters.  This  was  mainly  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  number  of  bilateral  agreements  concluded 
in  1949  between  various  European  and  Latin- Ame¬ 
rican  countries,  which  have  a  common  interest  in 
preventing  the  dollar  shortage  felt  in  both  areas  from 
paralysing  trade  between  them.  Some  of  these  agree¬ 
ments,  notably  the  agreements  with  Germany,  were 
made  only  recently  and  have  not  yet  had  an  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  actual  trade.  Other  agreements  were 


concluded  earlier  in  1 949,  but  it  has  taken  a  consider¬ 
able  time  for  them  to  come  into  effect.  Concurrently 
with  this  expansion  of  their  trade  with  Europe,  the 
Latin-American  countries  have  further  reduced  their 
imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  third 
quarter,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  4. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin 
that  the  deterioration  in  the  position  of  the  Sterling 
Area  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  movements  in 
invisible  transactions  and  to  the  increased  trade 
deficit  of  the  overseas  countries  of  the  Sterling  Area 
with  the  United  States.  However,  as  is  shown  in 
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Table  5,  the  trade  balance  of  these  countries  has  already 
improved  somewhat  in  the  third  quarter,  since  import 
restrictions  in  the  Sterling  Area  have  led  to  a  decline 
in  the  value  of  United  States  exports  which  has  been 
appreciably  greater  than  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
United  States  imports  from  this  area.  The  decline 
in  United  States  imports  nevertheless  amounted  to  $46 
million  and  the  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  of 
the  area  was  thus  brought  about  by  very  heavy  down¬ 
ward  balancing. 

With  the  conspicuous  exception  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,^  the  curtailment  of  the  overseas  Sterling 
Area’s  purchases  in  the  United  States  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  cuts  in  purchases  from  Europe.  Total 
exports  from  ten  European  countries  to  the  Sterling 
Area  decreased  by  some  5  per  cent  from  the  second 
to  the  third  quarter,  but  if  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
is  left  out  of  account,  the  remaining  countries  of  the 
Sterling  Area  show  a  slight  rise  in  imports  from  the 
ten  European  countries.  At  the  same  time,  their 
imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  by  some 
25  per  cent. 

Finally,  Europe’s  exports  to  the  group  “  other  non- 
European  countries  ”  decreased  considerably,  but 
this  decrease  was  wholly  accounted  for  by  France, 
whose  exports  to  her  own  dependent  territories 
declined  by  about  20  per  cent. 

The  general  picture  emerging  from  the  trade  figures 
of  the  third  quarter  may  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  Europe’s  exports  developed  much  more  favour¬ 
ably  than  United  States  exports.  Whereas  the  volume 
of  Europe’s  exports  remained  virtually  constant,  the 
volume  of  exports  from  the  United  States  fell  by  no 
less  than  17  per  cent  from  the  second  to  the  third 
quarter.  Although  the  seasonal  decline  in  exports 
from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter  is  generally 
more  pronounced  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe, 
the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  American  and 
European  exports  in  1949  was  so  large  that  it  cannot 
be  explained  merely  as  a  seasonal  movement. 

The  more  favourable  development  in  European 
exports  than  in  United  States  exports  is  obviously  the 
result  of  government  efforts  in  overseas  countries  to 
curtail  dollar  expenditure.  In  some  areas,  for  example 
Latin  America,  these  efforts  appear  to  have  stimulated 
imports  from  Europe.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 

^  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  issue  of  this  Bulletin,  the 
announcement  of  more  severe  import  restrictions  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  gave  rise  to  exceptionally  large  imports  into 
this  country  in  the  second  quarter.  This  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  third  quarter. 


Table  5 

TRADE  BALANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
THE  NON-EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
OF  THE  STERLING  AREA 

Millions  of  U.S.  dollars 


Year  and  Quarter 

United  States 
Imports 

United  States 
Exports 

Exjjort 

Surplus 

1948 

I . 

304 

309 

5 

II . 

266 

!  350 

84 

Ill . 

263 

315 

52 

IV . 

265 

330 

65 

1949 

I . 

270 

311 

41 

II . 

226 

324 

98 

HI . 

180 

241 

61 

Source :  United  States  trade  statistics. 

Note.  —  The  data  for  August  and  September  1949  refer  to  general  trade, 
whereas  those  for  previous  months  refer  to  special  trade.  The  difference 
involved  is  not  significant. 

that  the  change  in  favour  of  Europe  in  overseas 
markets  was  due  to  Europe’s  export  prices  having 
become  more  competitive,  compared  with  the  United 
States  export  prices.  On  the  contrary,  the  indices  of 
export  prices  and  average  unit  values  for  exports 
shown  in  Table  XIV  indicate  that,  compared  with 
the  level  of  1948,  there  was  a  more  pronounced  drop 
in  American  export  prices  than  in  European  export 
prices.  From  the  second  to  the  third  quarter.  United 
States  export  prices  seem  to  have  continued  the 
downward  movement.  For  European  countries  no 
uniform  movement  in  export  prices  can  be  observed. 
The  over-all  level  of  export  prices  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  France  and  Switzerland  showed  no  significant 
movement  from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter, 
whereas  some  downward  movement  is  apparent  in 
the  export  prices  of  Belgium,  Italy  and  Western 
Germany. 

Trade  between  European  Countries 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1949  trade  between  the  ten 
countries  included  in  Table  XVI  was  slightly  lower 
than  in  the  preceding  quarter.  When  the  ordinary 
seasonal  slackening  of  trade  in  the  third  quarter  and 
the  slight  tendency  for  prices  to  fall  are  taken  into 
account,  this  result  appears  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  break-down  by  country  groups,  given  in  Table 
XVI,  shows  an  important  shift  in  the  composition  of 
trade  :  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  only  country 
which  significantly  increased  its  imports  from  Euro- 
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pean  sources  from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter, 
and,  broadly  speaking,  this  increase  was  due  to  large 
purchases  of  food,  mainly  from  Italy,  the  Netherlands 
and  Denmark,  of  scrap  iron  from  Western  Germany 
and  of  timber  from  Scandinavia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Other  countries  also  increased  their  food  imports, 
notably  France,  which  increased  its  purchases  from 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  which 
obtained  supplies  of  grain  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  only  important  instance  of  declining  trade  in 
food  was  a  temporary  decrease  in  Italian  exports  of 
fruit  to  Western  Germany,  which  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  filling  of  the  trade  agreement  quotas  ;  but,  more 
recently,  provision  has  been  made  for  new  and  larger 
quotas. 

With  the  exception  of  grain  exports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Italy,  all  the  instances  of  increased  trade  in 
food  in  Europe  mentioned  above  refer  to  trade 
between  Western-European  countries.  No  detailed 
figures  showing  East-West  trade  by  commodities  are 
available,  but  the  over-all  level  of  trade  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  decreased  by  more 
than  $20  million  in  each  direction.  The  only  important 
case,  apart  from  those  mentioned  above,  of  an  increase 
in  Western-European  countries’  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  appears  to  be  a  rise  of  $4.5  million  in  Western 
Germany’s  exports  to  Eastern  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  increase  in  exports  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  increase  in  deliveries  of  scrap  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  German  exports  to  Europe  remained 
at  very  much  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding 
quarter.  The  continued  low  level  of  German  imports 
from  Europe  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  German  exports,  owing 
to  the  desire  of  other  European  countries  to  avoid 
paying  in  dollars  for  German  products.  Recently, 
some  steps  have  been  taken  to  relieve  this  situation. 
The  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  of  the  Allied  author¬ 
ities  is  handing  over  the  responsibility  for  commercial 
policy  to  the  German  authorities,  and  a  number  of 
bilateral  agreements,  with  more  liberal  import  pro¬ 
visions  for  both  Western  Germany  and  her  trade 
partners,  have  been  concluded.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  these  measures  will  outweigh  the  disadvantage 
to  Western-German  exports  to  Europe  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Deutschmark  was  devalued  less 
than  many  other  European  currencies. 

Since  total  intra-European  trade  remained  virtually 
constant  from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter,  while 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  trade  in  food¬ 


stuffs,  timber  and  (as  can  be  seen  from  Table  XVII) 
coal  and  mineral  oils,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
appreciable  decline  of  trade  in  manufactured  articles. 
This  decline  mainly  affected  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  Belgium,  while  Swiss  exports  showed  a 
slight  increase. 

The  improvement  in  supplies  of  food  and  certain 
materials  for  export  from  the  less  industrialized 
Western-European  countries,  at  a  time  when  trade 
in  manufactures  is  tending  to  decline,  is  part  of  the 
background  of  the  proposal  to  liberalize  trade  between 
Western-European  countries  which,  on  British  initia¬ 
tive,  was  first  adopted  by  the  Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Co-operation  in  July  this  year. 
One  of  the  main  problems  involved  is  how  liberaliza¬ 
tion  can  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  costs 
and  prices  of  industrial  manufactures  in  Europe  are 
lowered  without  laying  idle  industrial  capacity  which 
was  built  up  in  the  smaller  European  countries  during 
and  after  the  war,  when  the  usual  supplies  from 
abroad  were  stopped  or  greatly  reduced. 
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Devaluation  and  Import  Prices 


The  recent  changes  in  exchange  rates,  which  began  jjj  j 
with  the  devaluation  of  sterling  on  18  September, 
have  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  consequences  which 
will  take  a  long  time  to  work  out.  The  ultimate 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments,  terms  of  trade, 
internal  equilibrium  and  the  level  and  distribution 
of  income  cannot  be  foreseen.  However,  some  of  the 
effects  on  prices— and  it  is  through  price  movements 
that  the  ultimate  effects  of  devaluation  will  make 
themselves  felt— are  already  visible.  Changes  since  ^ 
devaluation  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  25  important 
commodities— all  primary  goods  or  semi-manufactures 
—are  shown  in  Table  6,  which  is  based  on  quotations  | 
in  various  European  markets  and  in  the  United  States,  f  y  j 
The  trend  of  prices  in  the  United  States  is  of  special  t 
importance  to  Europe,  both  because  the  United  States 
alone  supplies  roughly  one-third  of  Europe’s  total 
imports  from  overseas  sources  and  because  of  the  f  VL 
influence  of  the  American  market  on  the  prices  of  f 
goods  which  Europe  imports  from  other  overseas  l 
suppliers.  Even  during  the  short  period  since  i 
devaluation,  price  movements  in  the  United  States 
have  been  influenced  by  a  variety  of  factors,  including  ~ 
relatively  large  domestic  harvests  of  maize  and  cotton 
and  short  yields  or  unfavourable  crop  prospects 
in  the  producing  countries  in  the  case  of  cocoa  and 
coffee.  While  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
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CHANGES  IN  WHOLESALE  COMMODITY  PRICES  SINCE  DEVALUATION 
Index  numbers  —  end  August  1949  =  700® 

A  =  based  on  prices  in  national  currencies.  B  =  based  on  prices  in  dollar  equivalents. 


— 

UNITED 

NETHER- 

FRANCE 

BELGIUM 

ITALY 

SWITZER- 

UNITED 

KINGDOM 

LANDS 

LAND 

STATES 

Commodities 

Devaluation 

Devaluation 

Devaluation 

No 

No 

of  30.5% 

Of  30.2% 

of  22.3% 

of  12.3% 

of  8.14% 

devaluation 

devaluation 

31 

29 

Oct. 

Nov. 

31 

30 

Oct. 

Nov. 

22 

19 

31 

30 

31 

30 

Oct. 

Nov. 

(Aver.) 

Aver.) 

Oct. 

Nov. 

(Aver.) 

Aver.) 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

I.  Foodstuffs 

Wheat  .  .  .  .  1 

A 

104 

104 

101 

100 

100 

99 

102 

105  «> 

B 

72 

72 

70 

78 

78 

86 

946 

Maize  .... 

A 

100 

100  c 

102 

100 

100 

100 

88 

85 

B 

69 

69 

71 

78 

78 

88 

88 

196 

Coffee  .... 

A 

106 

214 

100 

100 

169 

182 

B 

73 

149 

78 

78 

148 

123 

Cocoa  .... 

A 

B 

100 

69 

100 

69 

100 

70 

99 

87 

114 

Tobacco  .  .  . 

A 

B 

101 

70 

101 

70 

135 

94 

106 

93 

1044 

104  4 

n.  Textiles 

981' 

Cotton  .... 

A 

126 

126 

140 

122 

122 

no 

104 

104 

98 

B 

88 

88 

98 

95 

95 

96 

96 

95 

1 

1061' 

Cotton  yam.  . 

A 

B 

119 

83 

121 

84 

131 

91 

118 

91 

118 

91 

106 

93 

106 

Wool . 

A 

118 

100 

100 

100 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

82 

70 

78 

78 

84 

92 

92 

846 

Wool  yam  .  . 

IS 

108 

75 

108 

75 

112 

78 

100 

78 

100 

78 

97 

85 

Linen  yam  .  . 

A 

105 

100 

100 

100 

86 

B 

73 

78 

78 

88 

86 

Jute . 

A 

138* 

136 

125 

100 

100 

89 

1  B 

96 

94 

87 

78 

78 

78 

1041' 

Hemp  .... 

A 

120 

100 

100 

101 

!  B 

87 

92 

92 

m.  Non-ferrous  metals 

Copper .... 

1  A 

130 

142 

128 

135 

100 

102 

105 

100 

105 

1  B 

90 

99 

100 

105 

88 

94 

96 

84 

77 

Lead . 

(  A 

120 

111 

117 

107 

99 

100 

88 

1  B 

83 

77 

82 

84 

77 

88 

88 

92 

82 

Tin . 

I  A 

132 

110 

118 

114 

100 

104 

101 

}  B 

92 

76 

92 

89 

88 

95 

93 

100  b 

Nickel  .... 

)  B 

144 

100 

144 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Zinc . 

\  A 

132 

135 

106 

104 

112 

103 

95 

97 

97 

1  B 

91 

93 

74 

81 

87 

90 

95 

100 

100 

Aluminium  .  . 

!  ^ 

1  B 

120 

83 

120 

83 

100 

78 

100 

78 

IV.  Wood  products 

Timber .... 

i  A 

100 

lOOc 

100 

100 

100 

102 

100 

i  B 

69 

69 

78 

78 

88 

102 

100 

100 

Newsprint.  .  . 

!  ^ 

1  B 

93 

65 

93  c 
65 

90 

63 

97 

75 

97 

75 

85 

75 

100 

92 

100 

92 

V.  Fuels  and  lubricants 

103 

1031' 

Coal . 

\  A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

i  B 

69 

69 

70 

78 

78 

92 

106/ 

100 

100 

Fuel  oil.  .  .  . 

1  A 

100 

134/ 

100 

134/ 

100 

100 

100 

1  B 

69 

93 

70 

93 

78 

78 

88 

1  93 

VL  Other  products 

96 

Rubber.  .  .  . 

I  B 

122  0 
84 

126 

87 

113 

79 

108 

84 

107 

83 

100 

100 

94 

Hides  and  skins 

IS 

100 

69 

100 

69 

120 

84 

115 

90 

111 

86 

100 

88 

93 

86 

87 

80 

100 

100 

102 

102 

Cement.  .  .  . 

IS 

100 

69 

100 

69 

no 

77 

100 

88 

103 

1031' 

Source :  The  figures  for  European  countries  have  largely  been  supplied 
direct  by  the  statistical  offices  of  the  Governments  concerned.  The  rest  have 
been  derived  from  hnancial  and  trade  joumab. 

Note.  —  The  figures  for  the  prices  of  the  various  commodities  in  the 
different  countries  are  not  strictly  comparable  owing  to  differences  in  the 
definition  of  the  quotations.  The  figures  therefore  give  only  a  rough  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  movement  of  the  prices  of  similar,  rather  than  identical, 
commodities  in  different  countries.  In  some  cases  the  movements  are,  more¬ 
over,  affected  by  price  controb  and  subsidies. 


a  The  index  numbers  for  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  are  based  on  the 
average  prices  of  August  1949  those  for  Italy  on  the  quotations  of  27 
August  1949. 
b  26  November  1949. 
c  21  November  1949. 

d  First  marketing  day  of  November  and  December. 
e  1  November  1949. 

/  22  November  1949. 
g  4  November  1949. 
h  25  November  1949. 
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the  effect  of  these  and  that  of  other  influences,  it 
can  at  least  be  concluded  that  there  was  no  general 
tendency  for  primary  prices  in  the  United  States  to 
weaken  appreciably  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  devaluation  of  many  major  currencies 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  time  of  the  devaluation  there  appeared  to 
be  a  general  hope  that  the  inevitable  rise  in  import 
prices  in  terms  of  devalued  currencies  would  be 
confined  mainly  to  imports  from  the  United  States. 
If  such  was  the  hope,  it  has  not  been  borne  out  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  commodities  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  in  Europe’s  imports  from  overseas.  For  instance, 
the  prices  of  all  major  petroleum  products,  regardless 
of  origin,  have  been  raised  in  sterling  to  reflect  the 
world  market  price  of  crude  petroleum  in  terms  of 
dollars.^  Similarly,  quotations  for  Egyptian  medium- 
staple  cotton  have  risen  sharply  in  Alexandria  since 
devaluation  and  now  conform  closely  to  the  price  of 
American  cotton  (although  the  long-staple  variety, 
which  is  not  in  direct  competition  with  the  American 
product,  has  tended  to  remain  more  stable  in  terms  of 
Egyptian  currency).  In  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is  reported 
that  Australia,  a  party  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  under  which  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  for  wheat  exports  were  fixed  in  terms  of  gold,  is 
seeking  to  maintain  the  full  dollar  equivalent  of  the 
prices  at  which  she  exports  wheat  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Among  the  various  commodity  groups,  non-ferrous 
metals  seem  to  have  shown  the  most  consistent 
behaviour  in  the  various  European  markets  (after 
allowing  for  different  degrees  of  devaluation)  in 
relation  to  price  movements  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  cotton  has  also  risen,  in  most  countries, 
in  response  to  devaluation,  and  this  has  already  led 
to  a  general  increase  in  cotton  yarn  quotations, 
although  in  both  instances  the  increase  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  fall  in  the  pound  was 
less  than  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  moreover, 
price  quotations  had  scarcely  risen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  end  of  October,  but  had  increased 
by  35  per  cent  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  devalued 
to  virtually  the  same  extent.  Similarly,  the  price  of 
hides  and  skins  had  not  increased  in  terms  of  sterling 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  had  already  shown  a 
marked  rise  in  quotations  in  guilders  and  French 


^  Prices  of  refined  products,  which  include  a  substantial 
element  of  domestic  costs,  have  not  been  increased  in  full 
proportion  to  the  devaluation  of  sterling. 


francs.  On  the  other  hand,  wool  and  wool  yarn  had 
risen  in  sterling,  but  had  remained  stable  in  France, 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  These  and  other  disparities 
in  price  movements  may,  in  some  instances,  represent 
genuine  divergences  in  the  effective  cost  of  imported 
commodities,  and,  in  other  instances,  may  be  attri¬ 
butable  simply  to  delays  in  registering  the  effects  of 
exchange  rate  adjustments  ;  but  to  a  large  extent 
the  divergences  reflect  differences  in  price  controls 
and  subsidies.  For  example,  in  Norway,  sellers  have 
not  been  permitted  to  increase  the  price  of  imported 
goods,  sold  out  of  previously  acquired  stocks. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  tendency  for  the  prices  of 
leading  world  trade  commodities  to  be  maintained  in 
the  United  States  at  or  near  their  pre-devaluation 
levels  is  being  reflected  in  considerably  higher  quota¬ 
tions  in  European  countries,  even  though  the  degree 
and  delay  of  the  price  effects  vary  between  different 
countries  and  different  products.  The  tendency  is 
less  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Italy, 
which  devalued  less  than  most  other  Western-European 
countries,  while  for  Switzerland  the  little  information 
available  suggests  that  its  import  prices  have  fallen. 

The  tendency  towards  maintenance  of  dollar  prices 
is  not  necessarily  universal.  There  are  a  number  of 
commodities— individually  small,  but  collectively  of 
considerable  weight— which  are  imported  from  over¬ 
seas  countries  with  devalued  currencies  and  are  not 
in  direct  competition  with  United  States  goods. 
These  may  show  little  increase  in  price,  at  least  in  the 
short  run.  In  the  important  instance  of  timber  and 
wood  pulp,  moreover,  European  imports  are  supplied 
chiefly  by  European  exporting  countries,  with  smaller 
amounts  coming  from  North  America,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  at  what  levels  prices  will  be  established. 
This  will  not  be  known  until  new  contracts  are  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  principal  supplying  countries.^  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  price  of  newsprint  has 
even  been  reduced  since  devaluation  in  a  number  of 
European  countries,  among  them  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands,  France  and  Belgium. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  already 
before  the  readjustment  of  exchange  rates,  prices 
of  primary  goods  had  declined  considerably  in  the 
United  States  from  their  post-war  peaks.  Thus,  the 
average  unit  value  of  foodstuffs  exported  from  the 

^  In  general,  the  trend  in  prices  of  goods  bought  under  long¬ 
term  bulk-purchase  agreements  (chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom) 
is  difficult  to  foresee.  Prices  under  these  agreements  appear 
typically  to  have  been  low  in  relation  to  dollar  prices  and  may 
show  an  independent  tendency  to  increase. 
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United  States  in  July  1949  was  25  per  cent  less  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1948,  while  that  of  raw  materials 
and  semi-manufactures  was  6  to  8  per  cent  less. 
Further  moderate  declines  in  agricultural  prices  in 
the  United  States  appear  probable  during  1950, 
owing  to  high  agricultural  production  and  general 
business  conditions  in  the  United  States.  A  recent 
review  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ^  suggests  that  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  all  farm  products  in  1950  may  average  about 
10  per  cent  below  1949,  but  any  more  serious  fall 
would  probably  be  prevented  by  the  price  support 
policies  followed  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of 
devaluation  (and  of  the  consequent  increase  in  prices 
in  terms  of  devalued  currencies)  should  be  to  bring 
some  further  pressure  on  dollar  prices  of  primary 
goods  in  general  by  diverting  marginal  amounts  from 
consumption  within  countries  which  have  devalued 
and,  in  the  longer  run,  by  encouraging  increased 
production  in  these  areas. 

The  decline  in  United  States  prices  during  the  past 
year  or  more  has  extended  not  only  to  primary  goods, 
but  also  to  manufactured  exports,  which  before 
devaluation  were  already  about  7  per  cent  less  on  the 
average  than  in  the  beginning  of  1948.^  Since  these 
goods  figure  prominently  in  Europe’s  imports  from 
overseas  at  the  present  time,  the  decline  in  their 
prices  is,  like  the  decline  in  primary  prices,  of  some 
advantage  to  Europe’s  terms  of  trade.  This  advantage, 
however,  is  probably  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
fact  that  United  States  manufactures  constitute  the 
chief  competition  for  European  exports  in  foreign 
markets,  and  the  decline  already  registered  in  United 
States  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  together  with 
such  further  reductions  as  United  States  exporters 
may  make  in  response  to  devaluation,  forms  part 
of  the  background  against  which  the  price  trends 
in  European  exports  must  be  considered. 

Export  Prices  and  the  Terms  of  Trade 

No  comprehensive  data  are  yet  available  on  the 
trends  since  devaluation  in  the  price  of  European 
exports  to  overseas  countries,  consisting  as  they  do 
of  an  extremely  wide  range  of  manufactured  products. 
Nor  would  it  in  any  event  be  possible  to  draw  any 
final  conclusions  at  this  stage  pending  the  working 
out  of  the  effects  of  devaluation  on  costs  of  production 

^  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultura 
Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  October  1949,  p.  18. 

^  Based  on  official  unit  value  indices. 


and  profits.  However,  the  immediate  effect  has,  of 
course,  been  to  decrease  the  export  prices  in  terms 
of  dollars  of  countries  which  have  devalued  their 
currencies  and  to  bring  pressure,  by  the  force  of 
competition,  on  the  export  prices  of  other  countries 
which  have  not  devalued  or  have  devalued  to  only 
a  moderate  extent.^ 

There  are  nevertheless  exceptions  to  the  general 
decline  in  dollar  export  prices,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
changes  in  prices  of  exports  to  soft-currency  markets 
will  necessarily  correspond  to  changes  in  prices  of 
exports  to  hard-currency  areas.  ^  The  exceptions 
chiefly  concern  products  where  the  possibilities  of 
expansion  are  limited,  for  the  time  being,  by  the 
inelasticity  of  supply,  so  that  there  is  little  immediate 
prospect  of  increased  sales  at  lower  dollar  prices.® 
For  example,  the  dollar  price  of  whisky  exported  to 
the  United  States  has  been  maintained  at  its  pre¬ 
devaluation  level,  and  this  also  seems  to  be  true  of 
French  cognac  and  perfume. 

The  dollar  price  of  fine  china  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  the  supply  is  limited  by  the 
shortage  of  skilled  decorators,  has,  however,  been 
reduced  by  more  than  18  per  cent  (equivalent  to  a 
rise  of  about  17  per  cent  in  the  sterling  price),  the 
producers  in  this  instance  apparently  preferring  to 
accept  temporarily  smaller  dollar  receipts  in  the  hope 
of  retaining  goodwill  and  expanding  output  and  sales 
in  the  future. 

In  most  manufacturing  industries  where  supply  and 
demand  may  be  expected  to  be  more  typically  elastic, 
as  in  the  case  of  automobiles  and  textiles,  British 
export  prices  in  sterling  seem  to  have  been  raised  by 
about  10  per  cent,  and  perhaps,  on  the  average,  work 
out  at  a  reduction  of  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  f.o.b. 
dollar  price.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  these  price 
changes  are  transitional  or  to  what  extent  prices  may 
have  to  be  further  raised  subsequently  as  a  result 
of  increases  in  the  sterling  prices  of  imported  food- 


^  This  applies  more  generally  to  manufactures  than  to 
primary  products,  for  which  demand  is  not  particularly  respon¬ 
sive  to  price  changes  and  which,  in  any  event,  are  of  very  much 
less  importance  in  the  exports  of  European  countries  than  in  the 
exports  of  their  dependent  overseas  territories.  As  noted,  the 
dollar  prices  of  such  goods  hav,^,  tended  to  be  maintained. 

*  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that,  as  might  be  supposed, 
prices  to  hard-currency  areas  will  be  relatively  lower  than  those 
to  soft-currency  countries.  There  is,  in  fact,  some  fragmentary 
indication  that  the  opposite  trend  has  developed. 

®  There  may  also  be  inelasticities  on  the  side  of  demand, 
but  this  applies  chiefly  to  primary  goods  (see  footnote  1)  rather 
than  to  manufactured  goods,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of 
Europe’s  overseas  exports. 
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stuffs  and  materials.  There  is,  indeed,  considerable 
risk  that,  in  the  countries  which  have  most  sharply 
devalued  their  currencies,  the  increase  in  import 
prices  may  have  secondary  effects  in  raising  production 
costs  and  export  prices  by  their  influence  on  the 
prices  of  materials,  the  cost  of  living  and  wage  rates, 
and  the  general  level  of  domestic  prices  and  costs. 
The  pressure  of  these  internal  effects,  particularly  of 
wage  demands,  may  be  strengthened  by  a  rise  in 
profits  growing  out  of  the  increase  which  has  already 
occurred  in  export  prices.  If  these  secondary  effects 
on  costs  and  prices  can  be  contained  or  absorbed  out 
of  expanded  profit  margins,  countries  which  have 
devalued  their  currencies  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent 
should  be  able  to  offer  very  much  lower  export  prices 
than  before  in  terms  of  dollars.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  some  of  the  leading  European  countries 
have  devalued  their  currencies  by  much  less  than 
30  per  cent  and  others  not  at  all,  although  the  export 
prices  of  such  countries  will,  in  many  instances,  have 
to  be  adjusted  downward  to  meet  competition.  As  a 
very  rough  approximation,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  effect  of  devaluation,  say  over 
the  next  six  months,  will  be  an  average  fall  of  between 
15  and  20  per  cent  in  the  dollar  prices  of  Europe’s 
overseas  exports. 

Given  the  decline  which  has  already  occurred  in 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  as  well  as 
in  manufactures  in  the  United  States  market  since 
early  1948,  and  the  prospect  of  some  further  decline 
during  the  next  year,  it  is  possible  that  Europe’s 


terms  of  trade  after  devaluation  will  be  no  more 
unfavourable  than  they  were  two  years  ago.^  Com¬ 
pared  with  Europe’s  terms  of  trade  immediately 
before  devaluation,  however,  export  prices  will  almost 
certainly  have  declined  in  relation  to  import  prices. 
This  means  that  a  larger  volume  of  exports  will 
have  to  be  given  up  to  obtain  the  same  volume  of 
imports,  and,  consequently,  that  the  amount  of  goods 
available  for  home  use  in  Europe  will  tend  to  be  less 
than  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  Moreover,  exports 
must  be  increased  still  more  if  devaluation  is  to 
produce  the  intended  effects  on  Europe’s  balance  of 
payments,  and  home  supplies  will  be  further  reduced 
unless  compensated  by  increased  production. 

Nor  do  the  changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  affect  all 
European  countries  equally.  Those  countries  which 
have  devalued  only  moderately  or  not  at  all  may 
experience  little  net  change  or  even  some  improvement 
in  their  terms  of  trade,  but  their  competitive  position 
in  export  will  tend  to  become  more  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands, 
the  Scandinavian  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  have  made  the  more  severe  changes  in  their 
exchange  rates,  face  both  the  deterioration  of  their 
terms  of  trade  and  the  resulting  burden  of  internal 
price  and  income  adjustment,  while  their  competitive 
position  has  correspondingly  improved. 


^  One  of  the  principal  uncertainties  concerns  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  prices  under  long-term  bulk-purchase  contracts,  which, 
as  mentioned  above,  are  of  particular  importance  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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COAL  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  THE  WAR 


The  European  coal  situation  in  1949  has  been 
marked  by  a  further  recovery  in  production  and  a 
rapid  decline  in  imports  from  the  United  States, 
which  have  formed  one  of  the  major  debit  items  in 
Europe’s  balance  of  payments  since  the  war.  These 
changes,  however,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
pre-war  pattern  of  European  coal  production  and 
distribution  will  be  quickly  resumed.  At  the  moment, 
the  relative  levels  of  production  in  the  major  coal- 
producing  areas  still  differ  widely  compared  with 
pre-war,  and  hence  the  relative  export  capacity  of 
the  main  suppliers  also  differs  substantially.  The  coal 
demands  of  European  countries,  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  their  actual  consumption  in  1948  and 
1949,  also  appear  to  vary  widely  in  relation  to  their 
pre-war  consumption.  One  of  the  significant  aspects 
of  the  situation  is  that  coal  consumption  in  Europe 
as  a  whole  is  still  somewhat  smaller  than  before  the  , 
war,  whereas  industrial  production  is  now  substantially 
larger. 

The  following  paragraphs  provide  first  a  summary 
of  the  pre-war  pattern  of  production  and  distribution, 
and  then  a  review  of  post-war  developments  up  to 
the  end  of  1948.  Finally,  some  of  the  further  develop¬ 
ments  during  1949  have  been  analysed,  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  selected  figures  on  trade  in  coal  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Pattern  of  Production  and  Trade  in  1937 

Before  the  war,  as  now,  there  were  three  main 
producers  and  exporters  of  coal  in  Europe  :  the 
United  Kingdom,  Western  Germany  and  Poland. 
These  three  areas  together  accounted  for  almost 
four-fifths  of  total  European  coal  production  in  1937, 
as  given  in  Table  1,^  and  also  supplied  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  which 
moved  in  intra-European  trade.  The  principal  im¬ 
porters  in  Europe  were  France  and  Italy  ;  the  former 
relying  on  imports  for  some  35  per  cent  of  its  coal 

‘  This  article  has  been  prepared  jointly  by  the  Coal  Division 
and  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe. 

*  Throughout  this  article,  statements  referring  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  “  Europe  ”  are  based  on  data  for  the  countries  shown 
in  Table  1.  Comparable  data  are  not  available  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  excluded  from  this  table.  The  term  “coal”  is  used  to 
apply  to  hard  coal  and  fuels  derived  from  it,  including  coke  and 
patent  fuels.  Brown  coal  and  its  derivatives  are  excluded 
throughout. 


supplies  and  the  latter  being  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  imports.  In  addition  to  these  countries,  Denmark, 
Luxemburg,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  were 
almost  exclusively  dependent  on  imports  for  their 
smaller  consumption,  while  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium  were  producers  on  a  fairly  substantial  scale, 
but  at  the  same  time  both  imported  and  exported 
substantial  tonnages.  Czechoslovakia,  which  was  also 
a  relatively  large  producer,  consumed  most  of  its 
own  production,  but  had  a  moderate  export  balance. 

In  intra-European  trade  all  three  of  the  major 
producers  supplied  substantial  amounts  to  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  although  Western  Germany  predomi¬ 
nated  in  the  Belgian,  Netherlands  and  Italian  markets 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
markets.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Poland  had 
roughly  equal  shares  in  the  Swedish  market,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Western  Germany  had  roughly 
equal  shares  in  the  French  market,  which  also  drew 
smaller  amounts  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Saar  and  Poland.  The  pattern  of  trade  was,  however, 
more  complex  than  would  appear  from  these  main 
movements,  since  one  of  the  significant  character¬ 
istics  of  the  pre-war  trade  was  the  large  volume  of 
cross-shipments  within  a  small  number  ofWestern- 
European  countries  that  arose  chiefly  as  a  result  of 
differences  in  the  grade  and  quality  of  coal  produced 
in  the  different  areas.  Thus,  Western  Germany,  while 
principally  important  as  an  exporter,  imported  more 
than  9  million  tons  in  1937,  chiefly  from  the  Saar  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  France,  while  principally  an 
importer,  exported  roughly  one  million  tons,  chiefly 
to  Switzerland,  Western  Germany  and  Belgium  ;  and, 
as  already  noted,  both  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium 
figured  as  importers  as  well  as  exporters,  exchanging 
fairly  large  amounts  with  each  other  and  with 
neighbouring  producing  and  consuming  countries. 

Post-war  Developments,  1946-1948 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  coal  production  in  Europe 
had  fallen  to  only  about  one-haT  of  thie  pre-war  rate. 
In  the  three  Western  Zones  of  Germany,  it  was  as 
low  as  28  per  cent,  in  the  Netherlands  35  per  cent 
and  in  Poland  about  40  per  cent.  In  Belgium,  it 
reached  55  per  cent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  75  per  cent  of  the  1937  level. 
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PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMria^  C( 


Production 


Imports  from 
European  countries 
specified  * 


Imports  from 
other  countries 


Year 

Austria 

1 

Belgium 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Denmark 

Ireland 

France 

Saar 

1 

Finland 

% 

Gr 

1937 

230 

29,859 

16,776 

121 

44,346 

13,365 

— 

13i 

1946 

108 

22,852 

14,167 

- 

216 

47,185 

7,898 

- 

51' 

1947 

178 

24,408 

16,216 

- 

220 

45,230 

10,541 

— 

73'' 

1948 

181 

26,679 

17,746 

_ 

182 

43,291 

12,566 

- 

8?,- 

1937 

3,171 

8,735 

1,330 

6,006 

2,630 

28,030 

2,214 

ii: 

1946 

1,806 

1,356 

139 

2,934 

1,382 

4,627 

70 

233 

1947 

2,314 

1,175 

1,025 

1,916 

637 

4,223 

248 

796 

4,^ 

1948 

4,198 

1,566 

2,226 

3,525 

1,722 

10,653 

554 

2,345 

1937 

— 

68 

12 

— 

— 

OO 

5 

1946 

40 

1,349 

19 

ON 

00 

- 

4,749 

670 

- 

1947 

92 

4,409 

61 

2,193 

927 

12,752 

- 

806 

1948 

53 

762 

- 

47 

31 

9,030 

- 

7 

■ 

m 

3,171 

8,803 

1,342 

6,006 

2,630 

28,317 

_ 

2,219 

llx 

1946 

1,846 

2,705 

158 

3,793 

1,382 

9,376 

70 

903 

V- 

1947 

2,406 

5,584 

1,086 

4,109 

1,564 

16,975 

248 

1,602 

4‘- 

wm 

4,251 

2,328 

2,226 

3,572 

1,753 

19,683 

554 

2,352 

4-^ 

Exports  to 
European  countries 
specified  * 


Exports  to  other  countries 


Total  Exports 
(excluding  bunkers) 


Apparent  Consumption 
(including  bunkers) 


As  per  cent  of  1937 


3,401 

32,254 

14,968 

6,006  1 

2,751 

71,656 

5,584  ! 

2,219 

IOC/: 

1,954 

24,617  : 

14,026 

3,793  1 

1,598 

56,161 

3,472  1 

903 

2,584  ! 

27,926  1 

1  16,690 

4,109  i 

1,784 

61,755 

4,773 

[  1,602 

61>' 

4,432 

27,468 

18,310 

3,572 

1,935 

62,592 

5,656 

2,352 

76/- 

100 

100 

j  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

57 

76 

!  94 

63 

1  58 

78 

;  62 

41 

76 

87 

68 

65 

;  86 

85 

72 

130 

85 

1  i22 

59 

1  70 

1 

1  87 

1  101 

106 

! 

1 _ 

Note.  —  The  figures  for  production  refer  to  hard  coal  only.  The  figures  for  imports,  exports  and  apparent  consumption  cover  hard  coal  and  alM  cc!' 

patent  fuels  derived  from  hard  coal  on  a  ton  for  ton  basis.  The  figures  for  imports  and  expo.ns  are  derived  from  the  statistics  of  the  expoitiflgc- 
concerned  and  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  in  Table  S  which  are  based  on  the  statistics  of  importing  countries. 
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iK'RD  COAL  IN  EUROPE,  1937,  1946,  1947  AND  1948 


^  Hungary  Italy 


Luxem-  Nether- 
burg  lands 


Portugal 

1 

Poland 

Switzer-  United 


571,428 

399,105 

442,544 

486,376 


The  restoration  of  production  faced  two  major 
difficulties.  There  was  first  the  necessity  of  repairing 
the  mines  themselves.  In  Germany  10  per  cent  had 
been  destroyed  and  25  per  cent  severely  damaged. 
In  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  the  major  part  of  all 
normal  underground  preparatory  work  had  been 
neglected  during  the  German  occupation.  In  France, 
there  had  been  considerable  damage,  particularly  to 
transport,  in  the  main  coalfields  ;  in  Lorraine  the  pits 
had  been  flooded  and  service  installations  destroyed 
or  damaged.  Secondly,  in  all  countries  the  problem 
of  manpower  had  to  be  solved.  Wartime  conscripted 
labour  vanished  almost  immediately  after  the  end  of 
hostilities,  and  many  of  the  men  essential  for  the 
operation  of  the  mines  were  still  in  the  armed  forces 
to  which  they  had  been  released  during  the  war.  Many 
others  were  dispersed  over  the  Continent  ;  and,  among 
those  who  had  returned  to  their  work,  productivity 
was  low  owing  to  lack  of  materials  and  equipment, 
and  shortages  of  housing  and  transport  facilities,  as 
well  as  of  food  and  other  consumer  goods. 

During  the  next  three  years  the  labour  force  in  the 
mines  was  restored  and,  in  all  producing  countries 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  exceeded  the  pre-war 
numbers  by  the  end  of  1948,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 
However,  it  will  also  be  seen  that,  again  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  productivity 
remained  very  far  below  the  pre-war  rate.  This  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  higher  average  age  of  the 
workers  in  most  countries,  but  it  also  appears  that  in 


many  instances  the  attempt  to  expand  production 
has  resulted  in  crowding  more  workers  into  the  mines 
than  could  be  employed  with  maximum  efficiency,  thus 
causing  an  apparent  reduction  in  output  per  worker. 

Through  these  efforts,  coal  production  in  Europe 
has  moved  up  from  year  to  year  from  the  low  level 
immediately  after  the  war,  although  the  pre-war 
output  has  not  yet  been  regained.  For  Europe  as 
a  whole,  production  in  1948  was  85  per  cent  of  the 
1937  volume,  an  average  which,  however,  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  widely  different  levels  for  the  various 
producers,  as  is  shown  in  Table  3.  Among  the  major 
suppliers,  the  United  Kingdom  stood  at  87  per  cent 
of  pre-war,  or  slightly  above  the  general  European 
average  in  1948,  while  Western  Germany  remained  at 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  1937  production.  Poland, 
with  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  | 
number  of  underground  workers  employed,  increased 
production  some  six  per  cent  above  the  1937  level 
in  the  same  area.^  France  had  already  exceeded  the 
pre-war  level  in  1946  and  1947,  but  fell  below  it  in 
1948  owing  to  prolonged  strikes  Apart  from  France 
and  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  was,  however,  the  only 
other  country  producing  coal  on  a  significant  scale 
which  reached  or  surpassed  its  1937  level  of  production. 


^  Production,  trade  and  consumption  data  for  1937  refer  to  ! 
the  area  of  post-war  Poland.  r 

*  In  considering  the  increase  in  production  in  relation  to  1937,  f 
it  must  be  remembered  that  1937  was  a  particularly  bad  year  t 
in  France,  and  coal  production  was  unusually  low.  f 
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Table  2 

NUMBERS  OF  UNDERGROUND  WORKERS  AND  OUTPUT  PER  MANSHIFT  UNDERGROUND 

Thousands  of  persons  and  tons  per  manshift 


Country 

Underground  workers** 

Output  per  manshift 

Average 

1937 

December 

1948 

December 
1948  as  per 
cent  of  1937 

Average 

1937 

December 

1948 

December 

1948  as  per 
cent  of  1937 

United  Kingdom  .... 

303  b 

296* 

98  b 

1.530 

1.526 

100 

Western  Germany  .... 

211c 

lilc 

104  c 

2.002 

1.310 

65 

Poland . 

94 

147 

156 

2.413 

1.799 

75 

France . 

152 

192 

126 

1.236 

1.017 

82 

Saar . 

32 

41 

128 

1.435 

1.244 

87 

Belgium . 

100 

129 

129 

1.139 

0.882 

77 

Czechoslovakia . 

34 

49 

144 

1.837 

1.496 

81 

Netherlands . 

20 

25 

125 

2.550 

1.738 

68 

a  Numbers  of  workers  on  the  books.  b  Face  workers.  e  Effective  shifts. 
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Table  3 

the  levels  of  coal  production  and  exports 

1937  =  100 


T. 

Production 

Exports 

el 

Country 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1946 

1947 

1948 

ir 

IS 

Belgium  .... 

76.5 

81.7 

89.3 

14.7 

32.2 

24.0 

Czechoslovakia  . 

84.4 

96.7 

105.8 

9.5 

19.4 

52.8 

1C 

France  . 

106.4 

102.0 

97.6 

39.7 

44.7 

37.9 

1- 

Saar . 

59.1 

78.9 

94.0 

57.8 

77.3 

95.9 

JS 

Western  Germany 

39.7 

52.1 

63.6 

19.5 

18.4 

32.8 

5r 

Netherlands.  .  . 

58.1 

70.6 

77.1 

6.3 

8.1 

14.1 

Qt 

Poland . 

71.6 

89.6 

106.4 

55.1 

73.0 

73.0 

United  Kingdom 

79.1 

82.1 

87.1 

11.4 

2.6 

26.6 

at 

Other  countries  “ 

88.3 

111.0 

106.9 

— 

— 

d,  ! 
le  1 

Total  .  .  . 

69.8 

77.4 

85.1 

24.4 

26.7 

45.4 

el  [ 
le  1 

a  "  Other  countries  ”  includes  Austria,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Portugal  and  Sweden. 

in 

The  relative  ability  of  different  countries  to  supply 

:e  :  the  export  market  in  Europe  thus  changed  sharply, 

ly  .  The  United  Kingdom  was  able  to  make  some  exports 

le  I  out  of  accumulated  stocks  in  1946,  but  otherwise 

Q.  j  did  not  become  a  supplier  on  a  significant  scale  until 

1  1948,  and  then  in  a  volume  only  one-fourth  as  great 

as  its  1937  exports.  Poland,  on  the  other  hand, 
resumed  exports  by  the  end  of  1945  and  by  1948 
^  j:  supplied  a  substantially  larger  tonnage  to  other 

i  European  countries  than  before  the  war,  in  addition 

[  to  large  shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In  total,  Polish 

E  exports  in  1948  were  approximately  equal  to  the  1937 

I  level.  ^  The  Western  Zones  of  Germany,  under  the 

[  Moscow  scale  regulating  the  disposal  of  their  output, 

E  exported  a  considerable  share  out  of  their  low  pro¬ 

duction,  but  the  volume  supplied  remained  less  than 
one-half  of  the  1937  amount,  when  Western  Germany 
^  was  the  leading  exporter  in  the  European  market. 

As  a  result  of  these  reduced  export  availabilities, 

'''  intra-European  trade  in  coal  during  the  post-war 

t  period  has  been  much  more  sharply  reduced  than 

European  coal  production  in  the  aggregate.  Thus 
the  amount  supplied  by  exporting  to  importing 
countries  in  1947  was  only  some  30  per  cent  of  the 
1937  volume,  whereas  coal  production  had  already 
exceeded  three-fourths  of  the  pre-war  rate.  In  1948,  pro- 
I  duction  increased  further,  but  intra-European  trade  in 
coal  was  still  only  about  one-half  of  the  1937  volume. 

•  *  Production,  trade  and  consumption  data  for  1937  refer  to 

5  the  area  of  post-war  Poland. 
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A  contributory  factor  to  the  decline  in  intra- 
European  trade  has  been  the  sharp  diminution  in  the 
cross-movements  in  coal,  which,  as, mentioned  above, 
played  a  substantial  role  before  the  war.  Thus,  both 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  had  extremely  large 
and  roughly  proportionate  cuts  in  their  exports  as 
well  as  their  imports  of  coal  in  trade  with  each  other 
and  with  other  neighbouring  countries.  Similarly, 
Western  Germany  has  imported  very  much  smaller 
amounts  from  other  European  suppliers  than  it  did 
before  the  war.  The  reduction  in  this  type  of  trade 
among  countries  which  are  both  exporters  and 
importers  points  to  a  partial  breakdown  in  the  for¬ 
merly  active  exchanges  of  different  qualities  of  coal 
and  a  tendency  towards  retention  of  home  production 
for  home  use,  despite  some  loss  in  efficiency— a 
tendency  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  intra- 
European  trade  in  general  since  the  war. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  shortage  in  this  period,  the 
reduced  supplies  available  to  European  importing 
countries  from  European  producers  were  supplemented 
by  heavy  imports  from  the  United  States.  These 
shipments,  whose  price  including  freight  was  extremely 
high,  and  for  which  payments  had  to  be  made  in 
dollars,  began  on  a  large  scale  shortly  after  the  end 
of  hostilities.  They  increased  during  1946  and  reached 
a  volume  of  some  37  million  tons  in  1947,  but  with 
the  further  recovery  in  European  production  dropped 
back  to  less  than  half  of  that  amount  in  1948.  A 
large  number  of  European  countries  have  received 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  including  countries 
normally  producing  substantial  amounts  of  their  own, 
such  as  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  and,  in  1947, 
even  the  United  Kingdom.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  American  shipments— about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  deliveries  in  1947  and  more  than  80  per  cent 
in  1948— has,  however,  gone  to  France  and  Italy,  the 
two  countries  with  the  largest  pre-war  imports. 

Levels  of  Consumption,  1946-1948 

The  differing  levels  of  production  and  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  coal  trade  in  Europe  are  reflected  in 
widely  divergent  levels  of  apparent  coal  consumption 
among  the  different  European  countries,  as  shown  in 
Table  1.  These  divergent  levels  are  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  other  important  factors,  including 
variations  in  the  general  level  of  industrial  activity 
achieved  and  in  the  structure  of  production  (which, 
however,  have  in  turn  been  influenced  by  the  amount 
of  coal  available)  ;  by  differing  degrees  of  success 
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in  technical  economies  in  the  use  of  coal,  as  well  as 
in  savings  on  domestic  heating  ;  and  by  differing 
stages  of  development  in  the  use  of  other  sources  of 
energy,  especially  hydro-electric  power  and  mineral 
oil,  but  also  fuelwood,  which  has  been  important  in 
some  countries. 

Nevertheless,  a  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn 
among  European  countries  according  to  their  status 
in  coal  production  and  trade.  Leaving  aside  Western 
Germany,  where  economic  recovery  did  not  begin 
until  the  middle  of  1948  and  where  exports  were 
COTitrolled  by  international  agreement,  those  countries 
producing  coal  in  excess  of  their  own  requirements 
have  approximately  equalled  their  pre-war  consump¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  exceeded  it,  as  in 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Relatively  high  levels 
of  coal  consumption  have  also  been  maintained  in 
those  countries  which  produce  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  requirements  but  are  still  net  importers, 
such  as  Belgium,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
coal  consumption  in  1948  ranged  from  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level,  and  Hungary,  where 
consumption  was  very  much  higher  than  before  the 


war.  In  those  countries,  however,  which  are 
largely  or  wholly  dependent  on  imports— including 
Denmark,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland— coal  consumption  in  1948 
remained  at  no  more  than  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  level. 

The  significance  of  these  trends  stands  out  more 
clearly  in  Table  4  where,  for  each  of  these  three  groups 
of  countries,  the  course  of  coal  consumption  is 
compared  with  that  of  industrial  production.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  1946  the  amount  of  coal  consumed 
per  unit  of  industrial  production  was  even  slightly 
greater  than  before  the  war  in  both  the  first  and  the 
second  groups  of  countries,  although  the  average 
level  of  both  coal  consumption  and  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  was  relatively  much  lower  in  the  second  group 
than  in  the  first.  This  increase  in  the  rate  of  coal 
consumption  immediately  after  the  war  may  partly 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  industry  is  not  necessarily  reduced  in  proportion 
when  plants  are  working  below  capacity,  while  coal 
consumption  for  heating  may  also  be  relatively 
inelastic  unless  it  is  rationed.  However,  those  coun- 


Table  4 

THE  LEVEL  OF  COAL  CONSUMPTION  IN  RELATION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Index  numbers,  1937  =  100 


Net 

exporting 

countries 

including 

Germany 

Germany 

Net 

exporting 

countries 

excluding 

Germany 

Countries 

partially 

dependent 

on 

imports 

Countries 
largely  or 
wholly 
dependent 
on  imports 

All 

countries 

Coal  consumption 

1946  . 

80 

48 

92 

75 

47 

76 

1947  . 

88 

67 

96 

85 

71 

86 

1948  . 

94 

76 

101 

86 

73 

90 

Industrial  production 

1946  . 

70 

31 

90 

72 

84 

73 

1947  . 

78 

35 

101 

88 

99 

84 

1948  . 

94 

« 

115 

103 

110 

99 

Coal  consumption  per  unit  of  industrial 

production 

1946  . 

114 

155 

102 

104 

56 

104 

1947  . 

113 

191 

95 

97 

72 

102 

1948  . 

100 

138 

88 

83 

66 

91 

Note.  —  The  following  countries  are  included  in  the  groups  shown  :  “  Net  exporting  producing  countries  ’’—Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Western  Germany;  “Countries  partially  dependent  on  imports ’’  —  Belgium,  France,  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands;  “Countries  largely  or  wholly 
dependent  on  imports  ’’  —  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal  and  Sweden. 
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tries  which  are  mainly  dependent  on  imports,  the 
third  group,  were  clearly  obliged  to  make  extreme 
economies  in  the  use  of  coal  and  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  other  fuels  in  order  to  reach  the  levels 
of  industrial  production  achieved  in  1946. 

In  1947  and  1948,  as  coal  supplies  and  consumption 
increased,  industrial  production  has  expanded  still 
faster  in  the  first  and  second  groups  of  countries,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  consumed  per  unit  of  industrial 
output  fell,  although  rather  more  sharply  in  the  case  of 
the  net  coal  importers  than  in  the  case  of  the  net  coal 
exporters.  In  countries  of  the  third  group,  however, 
consumption  increased  faster  than  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  1947  as  larger  coal  supplies  became  available. 
The  level  of  coal  consumption  in  relation  to  pre-war 
nevertheless  remained  very  low  compared  with  that 
in  coal-producing  countries,  and  in  1948  they  increased 
their  consumption  only  very  moderately,  while  their 
industrial  production  continued  to  expand  rapidly. 
As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  coal  consumption  to  industrial 
production  in  these  countries  fell  back  in  1948  and 
was  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  in  1938. 

It  thus  appears,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  coal- 
producing  and  exporting  countries  have  been  in  a 
stronger  position  to  satisfy  their  home  demands  than 
were  the  coal-importing  countries,  and  that  the  coal 
allocation  machinery  developed  since  the  war  has  not 
equalized  their  relative  positions.  In  fact,  the  original 
formula  governing  the  allocation  of  coal  since  the 
war  favoured  the  suppliers  in  order  to  encourage  the 


recovery  of  their  coal  production.  The  consequence 
of  the  uneven  distribution  of  coal  seems,  however, 
to  be  that  other  countries  have  sharply  reduced  their 
dependence  on  imports  to  a  degree  which  may  per¬ 
manently  affect  the  market  for  European  coal. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  shift  away  from  coal  merely 
reflects  trends  already  in  evidence  before  the  war 
growing  out  of  the  technical  advantages  of  alternative 
forms  of  energy  for  specific  industrial  purposes, 
although  the  differences  brought  out  in  Table  4  suggest 
that  the  process  was  greatly  accentuated  in  the 
coal-importing  countries  by  the  shortage  of  coal.  It  is 
also  probable  that,  in  the  earlier  post-war  period, 
the  diversion  was  primarily  dictated  by  physical 
limitations  on  the  relative  amounts  of  coal  and  other 
fuels  available.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  this  shift 
has  been  encouraged,  and  in  future  will  be  increasingly 
influenced,  by  the  dual  price  policy  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  coal-exporting  countries.  All  the  major 
exporters  have  kept  coal  prices  on  the  domestic  market 
low,  both  with  a  view  to  combating  inflation  during 
the  post-war  period  and  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  recovery  of  industrial  production  in  general 
through  cheaper  fuel  costs.  As  a  result,  domestic 
coal  prices  in  the  coal-producing  countries  appear, 
from  such  information  as  is  available,  to  have  been 
generally  below  their  production  costs.  Both  in  order  to 
compensate  for  losses  on  the  domestic  market  and  in 
order  to  maximize  their  receipts  of  foreign  exchange, 
the  coal-producing  and  exporting  countries  have,  on 


Table  5 

INLAND  AND  EXPORT  PRICES  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BEFORE 

AND  AFTER  DEVALUATION 

Dollars  per  ton 


Grade  ! 

August  1949 

November  1949 

Inland  prices  | 

Export  prices 

Inland  prices 

Export  prices 

Steam-screened  coal 

j  Germany . 

!  : 

j  9.40 

15.00 

7.85 

11.90 

\  United  Kingdom  .... 

10.06  , 

,  15.60 

7.00  j 

11.20 

fin^s  •  •  • 

j  Germany . 

1 

1  9.26  ! 

14.50 

7.73 

!  12.30 

j  United  Kingdom  .... 

10.27 

16.11 

7.14 

i  11.90 

j  Germany . 

11.97 

19.00 

10.00 

14.28 

Metallurgical  coke . 

1  United  Kingdom  .... 

14.49 

22.15 

10.00 

15.40 

Note.  —  Inland  prices  are  those  charged  at  pithead.  Export  prices  are  those  charged  for  delivery  f.o.b.  or  f.o.r.  at  frontier.  The  two  sets  of  figures 
are  therefore  not  strictly  comparable,  since  freight  charges  are  not  included  in  the  inland  prices  and  are  included  (as  far  as  ports  or  frontiers)  in  the  export  prices. 
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the  other  hand,  charged  the  foreign  buyer  prices 
corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  upper  limit  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  landed  cost  of  American  coal.  In  general, 
the  export  prices  charged  by  the  producing  countries 
have  been  40  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  domestic 
prices,  as  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

Developments  during  1949 

It  is  estimated  that  production  of  coal  in  Europe 
in  1949,  based  on  incomplete  data  for  the  year,  will 
reach  or  exceed  520  million  tons— that  is,  36  million 
tons  more  than  in  1948  and  about  9  per  cent  less  than 
in  1937.  Among  the  three  major  producers.  Western 
Germany’s  production  during  the  year  will  still  remain 
37  million  tons  less  than  in  1937  ;  its  output  has  shown 
a  somewhat  slower  rate  of  increase  than  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  recovery,  but  has  nevertheless  remained  well 
above  the  average  rate  for  1948.^  Output  in  the  United 

^  Average  daily  production  in  Western  Germany  has  developed 
as  follows  :  January  1948  :  255,000  tons  ;  September  1948  : 
291,000  tons  ;  January  1949  :  324,000  tons  ;  September  1949  : 
337,000  tons. 


Kingdom  will  also  still  be  about  20  million  tons  short 
of  its  1937  production,  whereas  Poland  is  expected  to 
show  a  further  rise  to  a  point  about  8.5  million  tons, 
or  13  per  cent,  above  the  1937  level  in  the  same  area. 
In  relative  terms,  France  shows  the  most  striking 
increase  in  1949  compared  with  1937— a  rise  of  8.5  mil- 
lion  tons  or  almost  20  per  cent. 

The  rise  in  European  coal  production  during  1949 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  rapid  fall  in  imports  from 
the  United  States,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  6,  which 
covers  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  and  the 
corresponding  period  of  1948.  Although  the  data  in 
Table  6  are  less  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  countries  covered  than  the  figures  in 
Table  1,  they  nevertheless  serve  to  bring  out  the  major 
shifts  in  trade  during  recent  months.  The  decline  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
proceeded  swiftly  during  the  year.  In  the  third  quarter, 
the  United  States  accounted  for  only  13  per  cent  of 
the  coal  imports  of  fourteen  European  importing 
countries,  compared  with  31  per  cent  during  the  cor- 


Table  6 

COAL  IMPORTS  OF  FOURTEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FROM  FIVE  MAIN  SUPPLYING  COUNTRIES 
IN  THE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1948  AND  1949 


Thousands  of  tons 


Importing 

COUNTRIES 

Supplying  Countries 

Total 
from  five 
countries 

United 

Kingdom 

Western 

Germany 

Poland 

Belgium 

United 

States 

1948 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1949 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1948 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1949 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1948 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1949 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1948 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1949 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1948 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1949 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1948 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

1949 

(Jan.- 

Sept.) 

Czechoslovakia  . 

_ 

1,576 

2,648 

1,576 

2,648 

France . 

439 

1,422 

1,676 

525 

364 

7,451 

4,385 

13,140 

13,559 

Belgium  .... 

76 

61 

986 

668 

266 

20 

— 

— 

959 

3 

2,287 

752 

Netherlands  .  . 

419 

712 

1,132 

1,473 

238 

747 

30 

81 

713 

294 

2,532 

Switzerland.  .  . 

76 

55 

368 

300 

108 

215 

130 

502 

207 

1,461 

Sweden  .... 

959 

639 

928 

2,713 

1,528 

63 

— 

624 

327 

5,039 

3,742 

Luxembourg  .  . 

— 

— 

1,837 

1,932 

— 

— 

103 

143 

— 

— 

1,940 

Denmark.  .  .  . 

626 

1,718 

484 

253 

1,712 

1,487 

— 

— 

67 

— 

2,889 

3,458 

Finland  .... 

354 

164 

1,053 

424 

— 

— 

27 

— 

1,664 

598 

Norway  .... 

198 

345 

196 

91 

723 

494 

— 

4 

43 

— 

1,160 

934 

Portugal  .... 

328 

466 

81 

13 

— 

35 

— 

2 

198 

162 

607 

678 

Italy . 

557 

730 

1,115 

437 

1,199 

— 

140 

3,881 

3,795 

5,970 

6,979 

Greece . 

— 

— 

253 

— 

— 

— 

75 

— 

245 

253 

Ireland . 

1,284 

1,248 

— 

— 

■ 

46 

1 

1 

4 

— 

1,289 

1,295 

Total  .... 

5,357 

7,556 

10,521 

13,279 

10,412 

937 

865 

14,544 

9,173 

41,799 

41,285 

Non.  —  The  figures  cover  hard  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuels  derived  from  hard  coal  (on  a  ton  for  ton  basis).  They  are,  however,  based  on  importers’ 
statistics  and  are  therefore  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  in  Table  1,  which  are  based  on  exporters’  statistics. 
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responding  quarter  of  1948.  This  sharp  reduction 
in  the  third  quarter  is  influenced  in  part  by  the  coal 
strike  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  Italy,  in  particular,  had  imported  substantial 
amounts  of  American  coal  during  the  month  of  June 
in  anticipation  of  the  strike. 

For  1949  as  a  whole,  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  not  expected  to  exceed  10  or  11  million  tons,  of 
which  8  million  came  in  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  By  the  end  of  1949,  Italy  will  remain  the  only 
truly  significant  importer  of  American  coal.  France 
has  limited  its  demands  from  the  United  States  to 
anthracite  fines  not  obtainable  in  Europe,  while 
Swedish  imports  of  American  coal  are  brought  in  as 
return  cargo  for  its  iron-ore  carriers. 

The  decline  in  imports  from  the  United  States  has 
been  offset  primarily  by  increased  export  deliveries 
by  Western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
exports  from  Poland  have  remained  at  about  the  1948 
rate  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1949.  The  greater 
part  of  the  increased  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Western  Germany  went  to  France.  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  only  a  more  moderate  increase 
in  its  imports  from  these  sources,  but  substantially 
increased  its  imports  from  Poland.  Poland  also 
greatly  increased  its  deliveries  to  Czechoslovakia,  with 
smaller  increases  to  the  Netherlands  and  France,  but 
these  increases  were  offset  by  a  decline  in  sales  to 
other  countries,  notably  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 
and  Switzerland. 

On  the  basis  of  trends  in  deliveries  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1949,  it  appears  that  each  of  the  three 
main  producers— the  United  Kingdom,  Western 
Germany  and  Poland  —  have  had  larger  amounts 
available  for  home  consumption  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  export  deliveries  absorbing  in  each  case 
only  a  part  of  their  increased  production.  At  the  same 
time,  France  also  appears  to  have  benefited  by  the 
large  increase  in  its  own  output  already  mentioned. 

The  position  of  other  countries  with  respect  to 
trends  in  their  apparent  consumption,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  judged  from  their  imports  in  Table  6,  varied 
widely  in  1949.  Denmark  shows  the  most  striking 
rate  of  increase  as  the  result  of  larger  deliveries  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  substantial  increases  in 
imports  have  also  occurred  in  Italy  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  In  the  case  of  Italy,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  genuine  increase  in  consumption,  since  imports 
had  been  low  in  1948  chiefly  because  of  exceptionally 
high  imports,  at  least  by  post-war  standards,  during 


1947,  when  inflationary  conditions  had  led  to  the 
laying  in  of  considerable  stocks  in  excess  of  immediate 
requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  relatively  large  decreases  in 
imports  occurred  in  Sweden  and  Finland  and  smaller 
decreases  in  Switzerland  and  Norway.  Special  cir¬ 
cumstances  rather  than  a  decrease  in  demand  appear 
to  have  been  responsible  in  the  first  two  instances  ; 
Swedish  imports  from  Poland  stopped  completely 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  because  of  dis¬ 
agreement  over  prices  in  the  negotiations  for 
a  new  trade  agreement,  while  the  drop  in  Finland’s 
imports  is  explained  more  by  the  need  to  reduce 
accumulated  stocks  of  coal  following  relatively  large 
imports  in  1948  and  also  by  the  consumption  of 
considerable  amounts  of  fuelwood.  The  decline  in 
Swiss  imports,  concentrated  on  imports  from  Poland 
and  the  United  States,  is  particularly  striking  in  view 
of  the  low  level  to  which  coal  consumption  in  Switzer¬ 
land  had  already  fallen  compared  with  pre-war. 

In  Luxemburg,  whose  imports  consist  overwhel¬ 
mingly  of  metallurgical  coke  from  Western  Germany, 
the  third  quarter  brought  a  marked  reduction  in 
imports  as  a  result  of  the  slowing-down  in  its  steel 
production  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Belgium, 
unable  to  maintain  its  own  usual  coal  exports,  largely 
for  currency  reasons,  and  with  some  reduction  in 
domestic  industrial  activity,  also  sharply  reduced  its 
imports  from  all  sources. 

While  the  trends  in  the  apparent  consumption  of 
individual  countries  thus  varied  widely  during  1949, 
the  producers  in  general  continued  to  maintain  con¬ 
siderably  higher  levels  of  consumption  than  the 
importing  countries.  For  Europe  as  a  whole,  more¬ 
over,  the  gap  between  industrial  production  and 
coal  consumption  appears  to  have  widened  still 
further  during  1949.  It  may  be  tentatively  estimated 
that  industrial  production  in  Eui  »pe  during  the  year 
will  be  some  10  to  15  per  cent  greater  than  in  1948, 
while  total  coal  consumption  has  increased  by  only 
about  5  per  cent. 

Problems  facing  European  Coal  Industry 

The  gap  which  has  developed  during  the  past 
two  years  between  industrial  production  and  coal 
consumption,  together  with  the  continuing  low  rate 
of  consumption  in  the  importing  countries,  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  European  coal  industry  in 
general,  and  the  principal  exporting  countries  in 
particular,  may  be  faced  with  a  relative  decline  in  the 


demand  for  their  product,  and  with  a  failure  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  one  major 
raw  material  with  which  it  is  most  adequately  endowed. 
The  gap  between  industrial  production  and  coal 
consumption  need  not  necessarily  grow  wider,  in  so 
far  as  it  reflects  trends  which  cannot  be  indefinitely 
continued,  such  as  greater  economies  in  coal  utiliza¬ 
tion  or  thriftier  habits  on  the  part  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  cleart  hat  coal 
has  lost  ground  to  other  sources  of  energy,  even  though 
the  area  of  competition  may  be  limited  by  technical 
factors  governing  the  substitution  of  one  fuel  for 
another.  It  also  seems  clear  that  all  these  trends 
are  influenced  by  the  relatively  high  prices  for  coal 
charged  by  the  European  exporting  countries  and 
by  the  endeavour  of  coal-importing  countries  to 
offset  their  disadvantageous  competitive  position 
resulting  from  the  dual  price  policy. 

A  new  and,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  more  com¬ 
plex  price  situation  in  European  coal  has  resulted 
from  the  recent  adjustments  in  European  exchange 
rates.  In  terms  of  each  European  country’s  own  cur¬ 
rency,  the  prices  of  European  coal  have  shifted  widely, 
depending  both  on  the  differing  degrees  of  devalua¬ 
tion  and  on  the  price  policies  of  the  exporting  coun¬ 
tries.  In  general,  coal  export  (or  import)  prices  have 
become  more  expensive  in  terms  of  those  currencies 
which  have  been  most  sharply  devalued,  including 
the  British  pound,  the  Scandinavian  currencies  and 
the  Netherlands  guilder,  while  prices  ha  'C  fallen 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  dollar  or  of  those  European 
currencies  which  have  not  been  devalued,  such  as 
the  Polish  zloty  or  the  Swiss  franc.  Other  countries 
are  in  an  intermediate  position  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  devaluation  of  their  currencies  and  with 
respect  to  the  direction  and  amount  of  change  in 
coal  prices  expressed  in  those  currencies.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  behaviour  of  coal  prices  in  the  various 
national  currencies  merely  reflect,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  the  extent  of  devaluation  has  not  been  uniform. 

Even  when  expressed  in  terms  of  a  common  cur¬ 
rency— for  instance,  the  dollar— the  prices  charged 
by  different  coal  exporters  have  not,  however,  changed 
in  the  same  proportion.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  in 
early  December  1949,  British  export  prices  had  fallen 
by  about  25  per  cent  in  terms  of  dollars  (although 
rising  in  sterling)  and  Western  Germany’s  export 
prices  by  about  20  per  cent,  while  Poland,  although 
not  devaluing  the  zloty,  had  adjusted  its  export  prices 
downwards  by  roughly  15  per  cent.  These  changes 


should  hasten  the  disappearance  of  American  coal 
from  European  markets,  where  it  has  become  rela¬ 
tively  more  expensive,  but  European  coal  prices 
have  not  yet  found  a  common  level. ’  The  existing 
differences  in  export  prices  are  probably  transitional, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  further  adjustments 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  increases  in  the  lower  prices 
or  decreases  in  the  higher  prices.  It  also  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  such  changes  as  will  occur  will  tend 
to  remove  the  disparities  between  domestic  prices  and 
export  prices  in  terms  of  each  exporting  country’s 
own  currency.  At  the  moment,  the  margin  appears 
to  have  narrowed  in  Poland  (following  the  reduction 
in  its  export  prices)  and  to  have  widened  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (following  the  rise  in  sterling  export  prices), 
despite  the  fact  that,  in  terms  of  dollars,  British  prices 
have  fallen  more  than  Polish  prices  in  the  European 
market. 

At  present  the  European  coal  industry  is  clearly  ; 
in  a  transitional  phase,  following  the  realignment  of 
currencies  and  with  the  virtual  disappearance  of  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  in  prospect.  It  seems  t 
improbable,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  very  sub-  [ 
stantial  increase  in  coal  supplies  in  1950.  In  the  ' 
United  Kingdom  coal  production  continues  to  be 
hampered  by  an  inadequate  labour  force,  which  is 
now  some  16,000  men  below  the  “target”  level  for 
workers  at  the  coal  face  ;  ^  only  a  moderate  further  I 
recovery  of  production  can  be  expected  in  the  near  [ 
future,  which  is  not  likely  to  provide  any  substantial 
increase  in  supplies  from  this  source  to  European 
importing  countries,  after  allowing  for  the  United  \ 
Kingdom’s  own  consumption  and  its  exports  to 
overseas  countries.  The  immediate  prospect  in  Poland  ■ 
is  much  the  same  ;  further  increases  in  production  E 
beyond  the  high  level  already  attained  are  rendered  I 

difficult  by  labour  shortages,  particularly  following  the  | 

loss  of  a  large  number  of  experienced  miners  with  the  i 
return  to  Germany  of  prisoners  of  war.  Moreover,  the  j 
_  L 

^  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  until  the  recent  devalua-  ^ 
tion.  Western  Germany’s  export  prices,  c.i.f.,  had  been  held  ' 
at  a  level  lower  than  that  charged  by  oUier  exporters  since  the 
war.  Since  devaluation,  however,  British  prices  appear  to  have 
become  slightly  lower  than  those  charged  by  Germany. 

*  The  Economic  Survey  for  1949  (Cmd.  7647)  pp.  7  and  33, 
gives  310,000  men  as  the  target  for  workers  at  the  coal  face  ^ 
at  the  end  of  1949,  whereas  the  actual  number  employed  in 
October  1949  was  only  294,000.  This  would  represent  a  loss 
in  production  of  roughly  IS  million  tons  per  year  at  current 
rates  of  output  per  man  which  would,  however,  have  been 
greater  had  not  output  per  manshift  underground  increased  by 
S  per  cent  in  1949.  The  target  for  all  workers  in  the  mines, 
including  all  underground  and  surface  workers,  was  798,000  ! 

against  710,000  actually  employed  in  October  1949.  ' 
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growing  consumption  requirements  in  Poland  itself  and 
the  demands  of  other  Eastern-European  countries  may 
well  be  sufficient  to  absorb  any  increase  in  supplies  in  the 
future.  The  potential  development  of  coal  production 
in  Poland,  with  extremely  favourable  production  costs 
compared  with  other  coal  areas  in  Europe,  remains 
very  great,  but  would  require  heavy  investment  in 
machinery  and  other  equipment  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  immediate  prospect  either  from  Polish  or 
from  outside  sources.  Among  the  three  big  producers, 
only  Western  Germany,  where  output  is  still  far 
below  its  pre-war  level,  is  likely  to  have  significantly 
larger  quantities  available  for  export  in  the  near  future. 

I  Even  so,  it  is  unlikely  to  increase  its  exports  sufficiently 
in  1950  to  go  far  beyond  replacing  the  tonnage  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  United  States  in  1949;  for  it  is  improb¬ 
able  that  the  pre-war  level  of  output  in  the  Ruhr 
Area  can  be  regained  until  considerable  investment 
;  and  preparatory  work  have  been  undertaken  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  uneconomic  exploitation  of  the  mines 
during  the  war.  The  European  coal  market  is  there¬ 
fore  unlikely  to  experience  any  very  substantial 
increase  in  supplies  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
European  coal  producers’  facing  any  serious  failure  of 
{  demand,  unless  industrial  production  and  with  it  the 
[  demand  for  coal  suffer  a  marked  setback  in  Europe.  At 
!  present  price  levels  there  is  still  unsatisfied  demand  in 
overseas  markets,  and  probably  a  margin  of  unsatisfied 
home  demand  in  certain  exporting  countries  where  fuel 
is  rationed  and  prices  are  held  at  a  relatively  low  level. 


At  present,  the  structure  of  the  coal  market  also 
tends  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  main  produc¬ 
ing  countries  in  the  export  market  quite  independently 
of  the  supply  prospects.  With  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  prices  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  public  authorities  in  one  form  or  another 
in  the  main  producing  countries,  they  are  able  to 
maintain  a  sharp  division  between  the  home  market 
and  the  export  market.  The  chief  advantages  of  this 
market  structure  to  the  exporting  countries  are  that 
it  permits  them,  for  the  time  being,  to  maximize  their 
returns  from  coal  exports,  to  help  maintain  lower 
domestic  prices  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,and 
to  encourage  the  development  of  home  industry  and 
improve  its  competitive  position  on  the  world  market 
through  lower  fuel  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  price  and  market  system  for  coal,  apart  from 
being  one  of  the  factors  which  may  contribute  to 
the  uneconomic  use  of  resources  within  the  European 
economy  as  a  whole,  may  well  work  to  the  ultimate 
disadvantage  of  coal-exporting  countries  by  dis¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  coal  in  Europe  and  accelerating 
the  substitution  of  alternative  fuels. 

If  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  are  found 
to  outweigh  the  advantages,  any  adjustments  will 
probably  have  to  come  as  acts  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  major  coal  producers.  Given  the  existing  market 
structure,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  the 
evolution  of  the  ordinary  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
will  be  sufficient  to  cause  any  early  important  changes 
in  the  price  and  distribution  of  coal  in  Europe. 


PRE-WAR  REGIONAL  INTERDEPENDENCE  AND  POST-WAR  INTERZONAL 

TRADE  IN  GERMANYi 


Since  the  war,  trade  between  the  four  regions  into 
which  pre-war  Germany  ®  is  now  divided  has  been 
reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the  pre-war  level,  and  the 
different  areas  have  tended  to  become  economically 
independent  of  one  another.  The  present  paper 
attempts  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  four 
regions  of  pre-war  Germany  were  economically  inter¬ 
dependent  in  1936.  On  the  basis  of  statistical  material 


explained  below,  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
total  turnover  of  inter-regional  trade,®  of  its  relation 
to  the  production  and  foreign  trade  of  the  various 
regions,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  various  regions 
depended  on  one  another  for  supplies  of  particular 
commodities.  In  the  second  part,  trade  between  the 
zones  of  occupation  since  the  war  is  compared  with 
trade  between  the  same  areas  before  the  war. 


I.  The  Pre-War  Position 


The  year  1936  has  been  chosen  as  the  basis  for 
the  pre-war  estimates,  partly  owing  to  the  relatively 
ample  supply  of  statistics  relating  to  that  year  (par¬ 
ticularly  the  census  of  production  upon  which  the 
estimates  are  partly  based)  and  also  because  in  later 
years  the  German  economy  was  increasingly  influenced 
by  preparations  for  war.  It  is  true  that  these  prepara¬ 
tions  were  already  being  made  on  an  appreciable 
scale  in  1936,  but  they  should  not  affect  the  general 
pattern  of  interzonal  trade  in  most  commodities, 
although  they  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  levels 
of  activity  in  certain  industries  such  as  steel,  where 
consumption  in  1936  was  unusually  high  in  relation 
to  previous  periods. 

The  differences  in  the  economic  structure  of  the 
four  regions  into  which  pre-war  Germany  has  been 
divided  can  be  indicated  in  the  most  summary  form 
in  the  following  figures  : 

The  Distribution  of  Population  and  Production 
IN  Pre-war  Germany 
Per  cent  of  total 

Western  Soviet 
Zones  Zone 
Population  (1939)  58  22 

Net  value  of  agricultural 
production  “  (1936)  51  26 

Net  value  of  industrial 
production  (1936)  61  24 

a  Excluding  food  prcx:e$sing  and  manufacturing. 

Of  the  four  areas,  the  Soviet  Zone  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  balanced  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  its  share  of  Germany’s  total  population,  indus¬ 
trial  output,  and  agricultural  production,  although, 
as  will  be  seen,  it  was  in  fact  highly  dependent  on 


interzonal  trade  because  of  the  specialized  character 
of  much  of  its  production.  The  Separated  Areas 
showed  a  marked  disproportion  in  favour  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost 
exclusively  an  urban  and  industrial  area  and  depended 
for  its  agricultural  supplies  almost  wholly  on  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  on  foreign  imports.  Compared 
with  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  the  Western 
Zones  were  relatively  stronger  in  industry,  but  never¬ 
theless  accounted  for  51  per  cent  of  Germany’s  total 
agricultural  production  compared  with  their  share  of 
58  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

^  While  the  preparation  of  the  first  half  of  this  article  was 
the  joint  work  of  various  members  of  the  Research  and  Planning 
Division,  credit  for  the  second  half  of  the  article  concerning 
post-war  developments  is  particularly  due  to  Mr.  A.  Stakhovitch, 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  its  preparation. 

*  For  convenience  in  exposition,  the  following  terminology 
is  used  in  this  paper.  The  word  “  Germany  ”,  unless  other¬ 
wise  qualified,  refers  to  the  area  within  the  1936  boundaries 
of  Germany.  In  order  to  be  able  to  use  pre-war  statistics 
as  a  basis  for  comparisons,  four  regions  of  pre-war  Germany 
are  distinguished  :  (1)  the  Western  Zones  of  Occupation 
(grouping  the  British,  French  and  United  States  zones  and 
the  Saar)  —  this  area  is  referred  to  in  the  text  simply  as  the 
“  Western  Zones  ”  or,  in  a  geographic  sense,  as  “  Western 
Germany  ”  ;  (2)  the  ^viet  Zone  of  Occupation,  referred  to 
as  the  “  Soviet  Zone  ”,  or,  particularly  in  Part  II,  as  “  Eastern 
Germany  ”  ;  (3)  Berlin  ;  and  (4)  other  areas,  referred  to  in  the 
text  as  “  Separated  Ar^  ”,  comprising  the  former  German 
territories  now  under  Polish  or  Soviet  administration  or 
jurisdiction,  pursuant  to  Articles  VI  and  IX  of  the  Postdam 
Agreement.  In  pre-war  data,  the  Saar  is  included  in  figures 
for  the  Western  Zones,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  post-war 
statistics. 

*  The  expressions  “inter-regional  trade”  and  “interzonal 
trade”  are  used  interchangeably  throughout  the  article  to 
designate  trade  among  the  four  areas  specified  or  between  two 
or  more  of  them,  as  will  be  clear  from  the  context  (in  Part  II 
the  analysis  is  concerned  with  trade  between  the  Western 
Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone).  In  no  instance,  however,  do  the 
expressions  include  trade  of  the  three  Western  Zones  with  one 
another,  since  they  are  here  treated  as  though  comprising  an 
economic  entity  after  the  war  as  well  as  before. 
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Table  1 


THE  NETWORK  OF  INTER-REGIONAL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  GERMANY,  1936 
Billions  of  Reichsmarks  in  1936  prices 


Exporting 

Importing  . 

Western 

Soviet 

Berlin 

Separated 

All 

Foreign 

Total 

Area  y 

Area  ^ 

Zones 

Zone 

Areas 

regions 

countries 

Western  | 
Zones 

Food  and  feeding-stuffs  .  .  . 

0.2 

IH 

0.4 

n 

All  other  commc^ities  .  .  . 

2.5 

3.8 

3.2 

Total . 

2.7 

0.7 

4.2 

3.2 

Soviet 

Zone 

Food  and  feeding-stuffs  .  .  . 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

1.0 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

2.2 

0.5 

3.3 

1.0 

4.3 

Total . 

2.7 

hb 

0.6 

4.2 

1.1 

5.3 

Food  and  feeding-stuffs  .  .  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Berlin 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

0.3 

1.6 

0.3 

1.9 

Total . 

0.8 

0.3 

1.8 

2.1 

Separated 

Areas 

Food  and  feeding-stuffs  .  .  . 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

■I 

0.7 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

0.2 

1.2 

Total . 

1.7 

0.2 

1.9 

All 

Food  and  feeding-stuffs  .  .  . 

0.9 

0.5 

0.7 

2.2 

0.1 

2.3 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

3.2 

3.6 

1.4 

1.5 

9.7 

4.7 

14.4 

regions 

Total . 

4.1 

4.1 

2.1 

1.6 

11.9 

4.8 

16.7 

Foreign 

countries 

Food  and  feeding-stuffs  .  .  . 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.6 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

1.8 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

2.6 

Total . 

2.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

4.2 

Food  and  feeding-stuffs  .  .  . 

1.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.3 

3.8 

Total 

All  other  commodities  .  .  . 

5.0 

4.0 

1.6 

1.7 

12.3 

Total . 

.  6.8 

4.8 

2.5 

2.0 

I6.I 

1  1 

1 

Source:  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  Section  I. 


The  General  Pattern  of  Trade 

Table  1  shows  the  network  of  trade  among  the 
four  regions  in  1936  as  well  as  their  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  distinguishing  in  each  instance  between 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  while  Table  2 
indicates  the  relative  importance  of  this  trade  com¬ 
pared  with  the  production  and  apparent  consumption 
of  each  of  the  regions.  The  figures  for  interzonal  trade 
must  be  regarded  as  estimates.  They  are  derived  from 
the  German  transport  statistics,  which  show  the  ton¬ 
nages  of  goods  transported  by  railway,  waterway  or 
sea  between  the  points  of  loading  and  unloading. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  estimates  of  the  actual  volume 
of  exports  and  imports  of  each  of  the  regions  (i.e., 
at  figures  showing  the  movement  of  goods  from  the 
areas  of  production  to  the  areas  of  consumption),  it 
has  therefore  been  necessary  to  adjust  the  figures  in 


order  to  exclude  transit  shipments  and  also  in  order 
to  include  goods  transported  by  road  and  goods 
carried  in  consignments  of  less  than  500  kg.,  neither 
of  which  are  covered  by  the  transport  statistics. 
Estimates  expressed  in  values  have  then  been  made 
from  the  tonnage  figures.  The  sources  and  methods 
used  are  described  in  an  appendix. 

The  figures  in  Table  1  show  that  trade  with  the 
rest  of  Germany  was  a  far  more  impori'ant  element 
in  the  economic  life  of  each  region  than  its  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  This  was  less  marked  in  the 
Western  Zones,  which,  compared  with  the  other 
regions,  were  more  oriented  towards  trade  with  the 
outside  world  and  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  Germany.  Even  in  this 
instance,  however,  inter-regional  exports  and  imports 
exceeded  foreign  exports  and  imports  by  a  good 
margin.  For  the  other  regions  the  turnover  of  their 
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interzonal  trade  was  roughly  five  times  that  of  their 
foreign  trade. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  Table  1  that,  among  the 
regional  trading  relationships  covered,  trade  between 
the  Western  Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone  was  of  greatest 
quantitative  importance,  aggregating  about  RM  2,700 
million  in  each  direction.  Each  of  these  two  regions 
accounted  for  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  other’s  total 
inter-regional  trade.  The  two  regions,  moreover, 
accounted  for  approximately  equal  shares  of  the  trade 
both  of  Berlin  and  of  the  Separated  Areas. 

In  relation  to  domestic  production  or  consumption, 
as  shown  in  Table  2,  foreign  trade  varied  within 
fairly  narrow  limits  from  one  region  to  another. 
Foreign  imports  ranged  from  8  per  cent  of  apparent 
consumption  in  the  Soviet  Zone  to  13  per  cent  in 
Berlin,  while  exports  varied  from  5  per  cent  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Separated  Areas  to  13  per  cent  in  the 
Western  Zones.  Imports  from  abroad  consisted 
largely  of  commodities  such  as  tropical  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  not  produced  in  Germany  and  their 
relative  importance  therefore  did  not  vary  widely  in 
the  four  regions.  Exports  to  foreign  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  varied  somewhat  more  in  relative  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  different  regions,  but,  consisting  as  they 
did  predominantly  of  industrial  goods,  they  were  not 
directly  affected  to  a  great  extent  by  differences  in 
natural  resources. 

In  contrast  to  foreign  trade,  inter-regional  trade 
varied  considerably  in  its  relative  importance  to  the 
different  regions.  This  can  be  largely  explained  by 
two  main  factors.  First,  it  is  to  a  large  extent  due 
simply  to  the  differences  in  the  areas  of  the  regions. 
Not  only  is  a  large  area  likely  a  priori  to  be  more 
self-sufficient  than  a  small  one,  but  the  volume  of 
trade  between  two  regions  will  necessarily  represent 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  larger  one. 
Second,  the  variation  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the 
production  of  a  given  region  (independently  of  its 
size)  is  specialized  rather  than  spread  over  a  wide 
range  of  products.  Thus,  Berlin,  which  is  the  smallest 
region  and  has  almost  no  agricultural  production, 
was,  as  one  might  expect,  predominantly  dependent 
on  trade  with  other  regions,  both  as  an  outlet  for  its 
products  and  as  a  source  of  its  supplies.  In  this  instance, 
exports  represented  about  two-thirds  of  production, 
and  imports  made  up  about  the  same  proportion  of 
consumption.  The  Separated  Areas  and  the  Soviet 
Zone  appear  next  in  order  of  dependence  on  inter¬ 
regional  trade.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  size 


—the  value  of  the  production  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
was  more  than  twice  that  in  the  Separated  Areas— 
inter-regional  imports  and  exports  were  equal  to 
some  40  to  45  per  cent  of. output  in  both  regions. 
In  relation  to  its  size,  the  Soviet  Zone  was  thus  un¬ 
usually  dependent  on  trade  with  other  parts  of 
Germany,  a  fact  which,  as  is  shown  in  more  detail 
in  the  analysis  below,  can  largely  be  explained  by 
the  high  specialization  of  its  production.  Finally,  the 
Western  Zones,  a  much  larger  area  with  a  more 
balanced  economic  structure,  were  the  region  least 
dependent  on  inter-regional  trade,  exports  and  imports 
accounting  for  less  than  one-fifth  of  production  and 
consumption,  respectively. 

Far  the  larger  proportion  of  inter-regional  trade 
consisted  of  industrial  goods  rather  than  agricultural 
produce.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  this  was  not 
only  because  of  the  greater  importance  of  industry 
(measured  either  by  output  or  by  consumption)  in 
the  German  economy  as  a  whole,  but  also  because 
the  proportion  of  industrial  output  entering  interzonal 
trade  was  very  much  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
agricultural  output  entering  inter-regional  trade.  This 
again  appears  to  be  due  to  differences  in  specializa¬ 
tion.  In  contrast  to  the  diversity  of  production  and 
the  resulting  scope  for  specialization  in  industry,  and 
to  the  uneven  geographic  distribution  of  coal  and 
other  mineral  deposits,  the  comparatively  ubiquitous 
and  homogeneous  character  of  agricultural  land 
means  that  production  in  agriculture  ordinarily 
consists  in  major  part  of  a  relatively  few  principal 
products  that  tend  to  be  locally  marketed,  and  are 
transported  out  of  an  area  only  if  there  is  a  genuine 
surplus  above  local  requirements.  Thus  the  Separated 
Areas,  the  main  agricultural  surplus  region,  exported 
32  per  cent  of  their  agricultural  output,  but  imported 
only  6  per  cent  of  their  supplies  from  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  an  additional  1 1  per  cent  from  foreign 
countries.  Both  Berlin  and  the  Western  Zones,  being 
deficit  areas,  had  large  agricultural  imports  from  other 
regions,  but  exported  little.  Only  the  Soviet  Zone 
had  a  significant  volume  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  in  both  directions.  Including  both  foreign 
and  inter-regional  trade,  its  exports  and  imports  of 
agricultural  goods  amounted  to  about  one-third  of 
production  and  apparent  consumption,  respectively. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  was  more  largely  concentrated  in  crops  than 
livestock,  and  the  Zone  was  accordingly  a  net 
importer  of  meat  and  dairy  produce  and  a  net  exporter 


INTER-REGIONAL  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY  IN  RELATION  TO  OUTPUT  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION,  1936 
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Source:  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  Section  11. 

Notb.  —  Industrial  output  includes  the  output  of  all  enterprises  employing  five  or  more  persons  in  manufacturing,  building,  mining  and  power  production. 

Agricultural  output  excludes  the  output  of  forestry  and  fishing,  and  includes  the  net  value  of  food  processing  and  manufacturing. 
a  Including  depreciation. 
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of  grains  and  sugar.  Within  each  of  these  groups, 
however,  its  trade  was  almost  entirely  one-way. 

In  industrial  goods  the  turnover  of  inter-regional 
trade  was  more  substantial  in  all  regions.  In  the 
Western  Zones,  the  proportion  both  of  industrial 
output  exported  and  of  industrial  supplies  imported 
was  just  over  20  per  cent.  In  the  three  other  regions, 
the  proportion  of  output  exported  and  of  supplies 
imported  in  inter-regional  trade  amounted  in  every 
case  to  one-half  or  more.  The  difference  in  the 
importance  of  inter-regional  trade  to  the  different 
regions  is  explained  by  the  factors  mentioned  above 
—the  differences  in  their  size,  which  made  the  Western 
Zones  the  region  least  dependent  on  interzonal  trade 
and  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  specialization  in 
production,  which  was  particularly  high  in  Berlin 
and  the  Soviet  Zone. 

Figures  of  the  aggregate  turnover  of  inter-regional 
trade  in  relation  to  the  output  or  total  supplies  of  the 
different  regions  do  not,  however,  provide  a  sufficient 
measure  of  the  degree  of  dependence  or  potential 
dependence  of  one  region  upon  another.  Only  a  close 
analysis  of  the  commodity  composition  and  the 
character  of  the  trade  between  them  could  show  how 
easily  any  region  could  either  find  alternative  markets 
for  its  exports  to  the  others,  or  alternative  sources 
of  supply  for  its  imports. 

In  the  following  sections,  this  general  pattern  of 
trade  is  examined  in  greater  detail  in  relation  to 
individual  agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

Production  and  Trade  in  Foodstuffs 

In  1936,  Germany  was  practically  self-sufficient  in 
all  the  main  agricultural  products  which  she  produced 
at  home,  including  bread  grains,  coarse  grains,  pota¬ 
toes,  sugar  beet,  milk,  meat  and  eggs.  The  only 
exceptions  were  butter  and  cheese,  of  which  she 
imported  about  1 5  per  cent  of  her  requirements,  and 
refined  sugar,  of  which  she  was  a  net  exporter.  The 
harvest  of  that  year,  however,  was  particularly  good,  so 
that  the  figures  somewhat  under-estimate  her  normal 
requirements  of  grain  imports. 

Table  3  shows  by  regions  the  production,  the  net 
balance  on  trade  (both  with  foreign  countries  and 
other  regions)  and  the  resulting  apparent  consumption 
for  the  most  important  home-produced  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  figures  for  trade  are  based  on  German  trans¬ 
port  statistics,  but  since  they  are  shown  on  a  net  basis 
they  are  not  affected  by  transit  shipments.  Although 


it  must  be  remembered  that  these  net  balances  of 
trade  in  groups  of  products  may  conceal  substantial 
opposite  movements  of  trade  into  and  out  of  each 
region,  this  should  not  greatly  affect  the  measurements 
of  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency  if  the  commodities 
included  in  each  group  are  homogeneous  and  narrowly 
defined  as  in  the  table.  In  addition,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  figures  do  not  take  account  of  consignments 
of  goods  weighing  less  than  500  kg.,  nor  do  they 
include  the  transport  of  goods  by  road.  As  a  result, 
the  trade  of  Berlin  in  particular  is  probably  under¬ 
stated  in  some  items,  since  a  considerable  proportion 
of  its  food  supplies  was  probably  transported  by 
road  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Keeping  these  qualifications  in  mind,  some  broad 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures.  As  one 
would  expect,  Berlin  had  no  agricultural  output  worth 
mentioning.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  Separated 
Areas  had  an  export  surplus  in  all  branches.  In  1936, 
they  exported  on  balance  31  per  cent  of  their  wheat  and 
rye,  12  per  cent  of  their  barley  and  oats,  6  per  cent 
of  their  potato  crop,  over  40  per  cent  of  their  meat, 
over  37  per  cent  of  their  butter  and  cheese,  and 
nearly  35  per  cent  of  their  output  of  refined  sugar. 
The  Western  Zones,  like  Berlin,  were  net  importers 
in  all  branches.  Their  output  was  concentrated  on  live¬ 
stock  rather  than  on  crops,  and  in  1936  they  relied 
heavily  on  imports  only  of  bread  grains  and  sugar, 
which  amounted  respectively  to  23  and  28  per  cent  of 
their  apparent  consumption.  Net  imports  of  meat, 
butter  and  cheese,  and  potatoes  were  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  consumption  and  of  coarse  grains  about  10  per 
cent.  The  picture  presented  by  the  Soviet  Zone  is 
less  simple,  because  the  structure  of  its  agriculture, 
in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Western  Zones,  showed  a 
considerable  concentration  on  crops  at  the  expense 
of  livestock.  The  region  exported  in  1936  over  24  per 
cent  of  its  wheat  and  rye,  nearly  28  per  cent  of  its 
output  of  refined  sugar,  6  per  cent  of  its  barley  and 
oats,  and  over  4  per  cent  of  its  potatoes  ;  but  it 
imported  13  per  cent  of  its  meat  supplies  and  no 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  its  butter  and  cheese. 

These  figures  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
the  Separated  Areas  and  the  Soviet  Zone  exported 
crops  to  Berlin  and  the  Western  Zones,  and  that  the 
Separated  Areas  exported  livestock  products  to  the 
rest  of  Germany.  The  movement  of  bread  grains 
and  sugar  was  considerably  more  important  than  that 
of  potatoes  or  coarse  grains.  The  total  net  surpluses 
of  the  exporting  regions  in  bread  grains,  sugar  and 
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Table  3 


PRODUCTION  AND  NET  TRADE  BALANCE  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  GERMANY,  1936 

Millions  of  tons 


Commodity 

Western 

Zones 

Soviet 

Zone 

Berlin 

Separated 

Areas 

Total 

Germany 

Wheat  and  Rye  : 

■■ 

Production . 

5.44 

3.49 

— 

2.97 

Net  trade  balance  “ . 

+  1.65 

-0.85 

+0.27 

-0.93 

Apparent  consumption  “ . 

7.09 

2.64 

0.27 

2.04 

Barley  and  Oats  : 

Production . 

4.71 

2.66 

2.59 

9.96 

Net  trade  balance  . 

+0.51 

-0.16 

+0.08 

-0.30 

+0.13 

Apparent  consumption . 

5.22 

2.50 

0.08 

2.29 

10.09 

Potatoes  : 

Production . 

17.80 

13.90 

12.10 

43.80 

Net  trade  balance . 

+0.90 

-0.60 

+0.50 

-0.70 

Apparent  consumption  * . 

18.70 

13.30 

0.50 

11.40 

43.90 

Meat  and  Meat  Products  : 

Production  c . 

1.91 

0.61 

0.79 

3.31 

Net  trade  balance  d . 

+0.09 

+0.09 

+0.23 

-0.32 

+0.09 

Apparent  consumption . 

2.00 

0.70 

0.23 

0.47 

3.40 

Butter  and  Cheese  : 

Production . 

0.38 

1 

0.12 

0.16 

0.66 

Net  trade  balance . 

+0.02 

+0.08 

+0.08 

-0.06 

+0.12 

Apparent  consumption . 

0.40 

0.20 

0.08 

0.10 

0.78 

Rehned  Sugar  : 

Production . 

0.52 

0.76 

— 

0.34 

1.62 

Net  trade  balance . 

+0.20 

-0.21 

+0.11 

-0.12 

-0.02 

Apparent  consumption . 

0.72 

0.55 

0.11 

0.22 

1.60 

Source :  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  Section  III. 

Note. —The  net  trade  balances  show  the  balance  of  imports  (+)  or  exports 
(— )  of  each  region  in  its  total  trade  with  both  foreign  countries  and  other 
regions  of  Germany. 


a  Including  flour. 

b  For  all  uses  (including  industrial  uses)  other  than  seed. 
c  Meat  equivalent  of  cattle  and  pigs  locally  raised  and  slaughtered. 
d  Including  meat  equivalent  of  live  animals. 


potatoes  were  almost  equal  to  the  total  net  deficits 
of  the  importing  regions  ;  and  in  meat  and  coarse 
grains  the  difference  represented  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  supply.  Only  in  butter  and  cheese 
was  there  a  substantial  net  deficit  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  although,  in  addition,  there  were  of  course 


substantial  imports  of  tropical  and  other  agricultural 
products  which  could  not  be  produced  at  home. 

Distribution  of  Industrial  Production 
The  distribution  of  production  in  some  of  the  most 
important  industries  among  the  four  regions  is  shown 


in  Table  4.  The  figures  show  the  large  concentration  The  other  three  regions,  being  considerably  smaller, 
of  heavy  industry  in  the  Western  Zones,  which  showed  less  balanced  industrial  structures  than  the 

produced  82  per  cent  of  Germany’s  hard  coal  output  Western  Zones  ;  and  each  of  them,  particularly  the 

in  1936  and  about  90  per  cent  of  her  steel  output.  Separated  Areas  and  Berlin,  was  seriously  deficient  in 

This  concentration,  however,  did  not  mean  that  the  several  industries.  Berlin,  however,  accounted  for 

Western  Zones  were  deficient  in  light  industry  ;  there  48  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  electrical  machinery 

is  no  group  in  the  table  in  either  heavy  or  light  and  appliances  industry,  and  for  39  per  cent  of  the 

industry  in  which  their  output  was  significantly  below  output  of  the  clothing  industry.  In  textile  machinery, 

40  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  with  their  62  per  54  per  cent  of  the  output  came  from  the  Soviet  Zone, 

cent  of  industrial  output  as  a  whole  and  their  58  per  and  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  Zone  together  produced 

cent  of  the  population.  Two  important  light  industries  58  per  cent  of  Germany’s  precision  and  optical 

—the  manufacturing  of  margarine  and  edible  fats,  instruments  and  49  per  cent  of  her  machine  tools, 

and  the  boot  and  shoe  industry— were  in  fact  con-  The  Separated  Areas,  by  contrast,  were  not  to  any 

centrated  in  the  Western  Zones,  where  output  was  great  extent  an  industrial  region.  Their  chief  industries 

81  per  cent  and  73  per  cent  of  the  total,  respectively.  were  either  linked  with  agriculture,  like  distilling. 


Table  4 

REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GERMANY’S  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1936 


In  percentages  of  total  for  Germany 


i 

Item 

Western  | 

Zones  1 

1 

Soviet 

Zone 

Berlin 

Separated 

Areas 

Population  (1939) . 

58  I 

22 

6 

14 

Total  gross  industrial  production . 

62  1 

24 

6 

8 

of  which  : 

1 

Potash  mining . 

48 

52 

— 

— 

Coal  mining . 

82 

3 

— 

14 

Brown-coal  mining . 

38 

55 

— 

6 

Iron  and  steel  making . 

91 

7 

— 

2 

Iron  foundries . 

74 

18 

2 

6 

Metal  semi-manufactures . 

62 

22 

14 

Machine  tools . 

50 

29 

20 

1 

Textile  machinery . 

44 

54 

1 

Electrical  machinery  and  appliances . 

39 

12 

48 

1 

Precision  and  optical  instruments . 

41 

35 

23 

Metal  goods . 

52 

37 

11 

1 

Ceramics  and  glassware . 

51 

37 

3 

10 

Bricks . 

61 

23 

— 

16 

Chemicals . 

67 

28 

4 

2 

Paper  mills . 

50 

34 

— 

16 

Boots  and  shoes . 

73 

21 

2 

4 

Spinning  (all  textiles) . 

58 

37 

— 

5 

Weaving  (all  textiles) . 

58 

34 

— 

7 

Clothing . 

39 

16 

39 

9 

Margarine  and  edible  fats . 

81 

12 

— 

7 

Distilleries  (beverages  for  human  consumption).  . 

58 

13 

8 

22 

Flour  mills . 

62 

21 

4 

14 

Sugar  and  sugar  products . 

46 

35 

7 

12 

Source :  Die  Deutsche  Industrie,  Gesamter^ebnisse  der  Amtlichen  Produktionsstatistik,  Berlia  1939  ( German  census  of  production  in  1936),  which  shows 
industrial  production  by  provinces  and  Lander. 
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Table  5 

PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  SOLID  FUEL  IN  GERMANY,  1936 
Millions  of  tons  in  hard  coal  equivalents 


Western 

Zones 

Soviet 

Zone 

Berlin 

Separated 

Areas 

Total 

1.  Coal" 

Production  * . 

S4.1 

3.2 

22.5 

109.8 

Exports . 

-33.2 

-0.2 

— 

-10.9 

-44.3 

of  which  to  foreign  countries  .... 

26.8 

— 

2.4 

29.2 

to  other  zones . 

6.4 

0.2 

8.5 

15.1 

Imports . 

-1-6.2 

+7.4 

-f4.0 

4-2.0 

4-19.6 

of  which  from  foreign  countries  .  .  . 

4.2 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

4.5 

from  Western  Zones .... 

— 

3.5 

1.1 

1.8 

6.4 

from  Soviet  Zone . 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

from  Separated  Areas  .  .  . 

1.8 

3.8 

2.9 

— 

8.5 

Net  trade  balance  c . 

-27.0 

-f7.2 

-f4.0 

-8.9 

-24.7 

Apparent  consumption . 

57.1 

10.4 

4.0 

13.6 

85.1 

of  which  for  power . 

8.1 

0.9 

1.1 

1.8 

11.9 

for  other  use . 

49.0 

9.5 

2.9 

11.8 

73.2 

11.  Coke 

Production . 

26.3 

0.2 

— 

2.1 

28.6 

Exports . 

-8.0 

-0.1 

— 

-1.5 

-9.6 

of  which  to  foreign  countries  .... 

5.4 

— 

— 

0.2 

5.6 

to  other  zones . 

2.6 

0.1 

— 

1.3 

4.0 

Imports . 

-fO.9 

-1-2.5 

-fO.9 

4-0.2 

4-4.5 

of  which  from  foreign  countries  .  .  . 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

from  Western  Zones  .  .  . 

— 

1.9 

0.4 

0.2 

2.5 

from  Soviet  Zone . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

from  Separated  Areas  .  .  . 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

— 

1.3 

Net  trade  balance  c . 

-7.1 

-f2.4 

-t-0.9 

-1.3 

-5.1 

Apparent  consumption . 

19.2 

2.6 

0.9 

0.8 

23.5 

III.  Brown  Coal  and  Brown-coal  Bri- 

QUETTES 

Production . 

12.9 

22.7 

— 

0.3 

35.9 

Exports . 

-1.1 

-4.1 

— 

-0.3 

-5.5 

of  which  to  foreign  countries  .... 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

to  other  zones . 

0.5 

4.1 

— 

0.3 

4.9 

Imports . 

-f2.5 

-fl.3 

4-1.3 

4-0.9 

4-6.0 

of  which  from  foreign  countries  .  .  . 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

1.1 

from  Western  Zones .... 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.5 

from  Soviet  Zone . 

1.9 

— 

1.3 

0.9 

4.1 

from  Separated  Areas  ,  .  . 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.3 

Net  trade  balance  c . 

-1-1.4 

-2.8 

4-1.3 

-hO.6 

4-0.5 

Apparent  consumption . 

14.3 

19.9 

1.3 

0.9 

36.4 

of  which  for  power . 

2.1 

4.0 

— 

0.1 

6.2 

for  other  uses . 

12.2 

15.9 

1.3 

0.8 

30.2 

IV.  Hydro-electric  Power  . 

3.8 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

4.3 

V.  Total  Apparent  Consumption  of 

Energy . 

94.4 

33.2 

6.2 

15.5 

149.3 

Source ;  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  Section  IV.  a  In  the  case  of  both  coal  and  brown  coal,  production  is  considered  in  weights 

Note.  -  All  the  different  forms  of  fuel  shown  in  the  table,  including  produced  and  briquettes  are  therefore  included  in  the  trade 

hydro-electric  power,  have  been  converted  into  hard  coal  equivalents  on  the  figures  only.  In  converting  the  figures  to  hard  coal  equivalents,  account 

basis  of  their  calorific  values.  been  taken  of  the  different  calorific  values  per  unit  weight  of  raw  fuel 

Minor  inconsistencies  are  due  to  rounding.  briquettes. 

No  account  is  taken  of  changes  in  stocks.  b  Excluding  coal  for  use  in  coke  production. 

c  Net  imports  (-I-),  net  exports  (— ). 
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flour  milling  and  sugar  refining,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
coal-mining  and  brick-making,  were  based  on  raw 
material  deposits.  The  only  exceptions  appear  to 
have  been  in  paper  manufacturing  and  ceramics  and 
glassware,  where  they  produced  16  per  cent  and  10  per 
cent  respectively  of  Germany’s  total  output. 

These  broadly  defined  sections  of  industry  may, 
however,  conceal  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
production,  particularly  in  light  industry.  For  it  is 
in  individual  products  or  components  rather  than  in 
groups  of  products  that  industry  is  likely  to  be  most 
widely  specialized  and  therefore  most  concentrated 
geographically.  For  example,  the  census  figures  for 
textiles  suggest  that  the  textile  industry  was  fairly 
evenly  distributed  over  the  regions,  whereas,  in  fact, 
the  cotton  industry  was  concentrated  in  the  Western 
Zones  and  the  woollen  industry  in  the  Soviet 
Zone. 

Solid  Fuels 

In  solid  fuels,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  energy 
in  Germany,  since  it  lacked  domestic  resources  of 
water  power  and  oil,  the  interdependence  of  the 
different  regions  arose  directly  from  the  location  of 
the  natural  deposits  of  hard  coal  and  brown  coal. 
In  1936,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  hard  coal 
and  coke  came  from  the  Western  Zones  and  almost 
all  of  the  balance  from  the  Separated  Areas,  whereas 
nearly  63  per  cent  of  the  brown  coal  output  was  in 
the  Soviet  Zone. 

The  production  and  trade  of  the  different  regions 
in  hard  coal,  coke  and  brown  coal  is  shown 
in  Table  5  (where  it  has  proved  possible  to  adjust 
the  transport  statistics  to  allow  for  transit  shipments). 
Both  in  Table  5  and  in  this  analysis  the  figures  for 
all  types  of  fuel  are  expressed  in  hard  coal  equi¬ 
valents. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  pre-war 
pattern  of  interzonal  trade  showed  a  considerable 
movement  (14.6  million  tons  in  1936)  of  hard  coal 
and  coke  from  the  Western  Zones  and  the  Separated 
Areas  to  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  Zone.  This  trade 
supplied  three-quarters  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  and  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of 
Berlin.  Its  importance  to  the  Soviet  Zone,  however, 
was  even  greater  than  these  figures  suggest,  because 
the  area  was  a  surplus  producer  of  brown  coal  and 
had  already  tended  to  substitute  it  for  hard  coal  and 
coke  (for  example,  in  the  generation  of  electric  power) 


whenever  this  was  technically  possible.  As  a  result, 
brown  coal  (including  briquettes)  accounted  for  60  per 
cent  of  the  Soviet  Zone’s  solid  fuel  consumption,  as 
compared  with  20  per  cent  or  less  for  the  other  areas, 
and  the  relatively  small  supply  of  hard  coal  and  coke 
was  chiefly  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this  main  movement  of  hard  coal 
and  coke,  there  was  an  exchange  movement  of  about 
2  million  tons  of  different  qualities  between  the 
Western  Zones  and  the  Separated  Areas,  and  a  net 
export  of  3.3  million  tons  of  brown  coal  from  the 
Soviet  Zone  to  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Inter-regional  trade  in  hard  coal  and  coke  was 
considerably  more  important  to  the  Separated  Areas 
than  to  the  Western  Zones,  though  it  was  also  a 
significant  factor  for  the  latter,  as  the  following 
figures  show  : 

Western  Separated 
Zones  Areas 

Exports  to  Other  Zones 

(a)  As  percentage  of  total  hard  coal  and 

coke  exports .  22  80 

(b)  As  percentage  of  hard  coal  and  coke 

production .  8  40 

Imports  from  Other  Zones 

(a)  As  percentage  of  total  hard  coal  and 

coke  imports .  33  90 

(b)  As  percentage  of  hard  coal  and  coke 

consumption .  3  14 

Iron  and  Steel 

In  1936  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry  produced 
17  million  tons  of  finished  steel  and  had  a  net  export 
of  2.4  million  tons.  All  stages  of  production  were 
very  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Western  Zones, 
particularly  in  the  Ruhr  valley.  The  Western  Zones 
produced  97  per  cent  of  Germany’s  total  output  of 
pig-iron,  91  per  cent  of  the  crude  and  semi-finished 
steel,  and  88  per  cent  of  the  finished  steel.  Some 
pig-iron  and  semi-finished  steel  was  exported  to  the 
other  regions,  chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Zone,  for  processing. 

While  the  rest  of  Germany  was  accordingly 
extremely  dependent  on  the  Western  Zones  for  its  steel 
supplies,  its  own  comparatively  small  production  was 
highly  specialized  and  yielded  a  surplus  of  particular 
types  for  export  in  interzonal  trade.  Thus,  in  1936 
the  Soviet  Zone  exported  to  the  rest  of  Germany  800 
thousand  tons  from  an  output  of  1 .4  million  tons,  and 
imported  1 .7  million  tons,  of  which  1 .5  million  came 


I 
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Table  6 


PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  GERMANY,  1936 

Millions  of  tons 


Western 

Zones 

Soviet 

Zone 

Berlin 

Separated 

Areas 

Total 

Pig  Iron 

Production . 

14.8 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

15.3 

Net  trade  balance  :  » 

1.  With  other  zones . 

-0.3 

-1-0.3 

— 

— 

— 

2.  With  foreign  countries . 

-0.1 

— 

— 

-0.1 

-0.2 

Consumption . 

14.4 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

15.1 

of  which  by  steel  works . 

12.8 

0.4 

0.1 

13.3 

by  foundries . 

1.6 

0. 

3 

0.1 

2.0 

Scrap 

Net  trade  balance  :  <» 

1.  With  other  zones . 

-0.1 

+0.2 

-0.2 

+0.1 

— 

2.  With  foreign  countries . 

-fO.2 

— 

— 

— 

+0.2 

Consumption  (in  blast  furnaces,  steel  works 

and  foundries) . 

8.2 

1. 

0 

0.5 

9.7 

Crude  and  Semi-finished  Steel 

Production : 

1.  Crude  steel . 

16.9 

1.2 

0.5 

18.6 

2.  Semi-finished  steel  made  for  sale  . 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

Net  trade  balance  :  “ 

1.  With  other  zones . 

-0.1 

+0.1 

— 

— 

— 

2.  With  foreign  countries . 

-0.2 

— 

— 

-0.2 

Finished  Steel  and  Foundry  Products 

Production : 

15.0 

1.4 

0.1 

1  0.5 

1.  Finished  steel . 

12.3 

0.9 

— 

0.3 

13.5 

2.  Foundry  products . 

2.7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

3.5 

Exports . 

5.1 

0.8 

0.1 

1  0.3 

6.3 

of  which  to  foreign  countries  .... 

2.7 

*  — 

— 

! 

2.7 

to  other  zones . 

2.4 

0.8 

0.1 

'  0.3 

3.6 

Imports . 

0.7 

1.7 

0.7 

!  0.8 

3.9 

of  which  from  foreign  countries  .  .  . 

0.2 

1 

0.1 

from  Western  Zones .... 

— 

1.5 

0.4 

0.5 

2.4 

from  Soviet  Zone . 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

from  Berlin . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

from  Separated  Areas  .  .  . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

Net  trade  balance  <> . 

-4.4 

+  1.0 

+0.6 

+0.5 

-2.4 

Apparent  Consumption . 

10.6 

2.4 

0.7 

1.0 

14.6 

Source;  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  Section  V  a  Net  imports  (-I-),  net  exports  (— ). 

Note.  —  Minor  inconsistencies  are  due  to  rounding.  No  account  is  b  Total  steel  consumption  exceeds  the  figures  shown  to  the  extent  that  “  semi- 
taken  of  movements  in  stocks.  finished  steel  made  for  sale  "  is  directly  used  outside  the  steel  industry. 


from  the  Western  Zones  ;  and  there  was  a  similar 
pattern  of  production  and  trade  in  Berlin  and  the 
Separated  Areas.  The  detailed  figures  are  given  in 
Table  6. 


Machinery 

Regional  analysis  of  the  machinery  industry  in 
Germany  in  1936  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the 
transport  statistics  give  figures  by  weight  only  and 
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Table  7 


PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  MACHINERY  IN  GERMANY,  1936 
Millions  of  tons 


Western 

Zones 

Soviet 

Zone 

Berlin 

Separated 

Areas 

Total 

Production . 

1.67 

0.71 

0.30 

0.08 

2.76 

Exports . 

0.57 

0.36 

0.16 

0.05 

of  which  to  foreign  countries  .... 

0.28 

0.13 

0.04 

0.01 

0.46 

to  other  zones . 

0.29 

0.23 

0.12 

0.04 

Imports . 

0.26 

0.23 

0.07 

0.14 

of  which  from  foreign  countries  .  .  . 

0.02 

— 

— 

— 

0.02 

from  Western  Zones  .  .  . 

— 

0.16 

0.04 

0.09 

from  Soviet  Zone . 

0.16 

— 

0.03 

0.04 

from  Berlin . 

0.06 

0.05 

— 

0.01 

from  Separated  Areas  .  .  . 

0.02 

0.02 

j  _ 

—  I 

Net  trade  balance  o . 

-0.31 

-0.13 

-0.09 

-h0.09 

-0.44 

Apparent  consumption . 

1.36 

0.58 

0.21 

0.17 

2.32 

Source:  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  Section  VI. 


not  by  value,  and  that  in  the  machinery  industry 
weight  provides  a  particularly  crude  measure  of 
output.  Further,  the  production  and  transport  figures 
are  not  strictly  comparable.  In  the  census  of  produc¬ 
tion,  electrical  machinery  is  not  classified  under 
“  machinery  ”,  as  in  the  transport  statistics,  but  under 
the  output  of  the  “electro-technical  industry”,  which 
also  includes  all  kinds  of  electrical  appliances  and 
other  light  electrical  equipment. 

The  production  and  trade  in  machinery  of  each  of 
the  four  regions  is  shown,  subject  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  in  Table  7.  It  will  be  seen  that  Germany  as  a 
whole  exported  roughly  one-sixth  of  her  output  of 
machinery  in  1936,  and  that  her  imports  were  negli¬ 
gible.  The  output  of  the  Separated  Areas  was  not 
important,  but  the  industry  was  fairly  evenly  spread 
over  the  other  three  regions,  each  of  which  had  a 
net  export  of  between  18  and  30  per  cent  of  its  total 
output.  There  was,  however,  a  high  degree  of  special¬ 
ization  in  the  different  regions,  with  the  production 
of  the  heavier  types  of  machinery  largely  concentrated 
in  the  west,  and  that  of  machine  tools,  textile  machinery 
and  precision  instruments  in  central  Germany.  This 
specialization  resulted  in  a  large  inter-regional  trade. 
The  Western  Zones  exported  over  17  per  cent  of 


a  Net  imports  (+),  net  exports  (— ). 


their  output  of  machinery  to  the  lest  of  Germany 
and  drew  nearly  18  per  cent  of  their  supplies  from  it, 
while  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  Soviet  Zone 
were  32  per  cent  and  40  per  cent,  for  Berlin  40  per 
cent  and  33  per  cent,  and  for  the  Separated  Areas 
50  per  cent  and  83  per  cent.  In  particular  branches 
of  the  industry  this  regional  interdependence  was 
considerably  greater. 

Heavy  Chemicals,  Dyestuffs  and  Fertilizers 

In  the  German  census  of  production,  the  “  chemicals 
industry  ”  excludes  oil  refining,  the  production  of 
synthetic  motor  fuel  and  synthetic  rubber,  the  making 
of  artificial  silk  and  the  manufacture  of  vegetable 
oils  and  rubber  products.  It  is  thus  strictly  limited 
to  the  production  of  heavy  chemicals  and  dyestuffs, 
since  products  such  as  matches,  linoleum,  pencils, 
colours  and  varnish,  candles,  soap  and  cosmetics  are 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  the  so-called  “  chemical- 
technical  ”  industry. 

As  thus  defined,  the  German  “chemicals  industry  ” 
had  an  output  valued  at  RM.  2,221  million  in  1936, 
and  exports  of  RM.  540  million,  or  11  per  cent  of 
Germany’s  total  merchandise  exports.  The  regional 
distribution  of  chemical  production  and  exports  is 
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shown  in  Table  8,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
production  of  the  Separated  Areas  and  Berlin  was 
small  and  that  the  industry  was  concentrated  in  the 
other  two  regions,  though  its  importance  was  consider¬ 
ably  greater  in  the  Western  Zones  than  in  the  Soviet 
Zone.  The  Soviet  Zone  also  depended  heavily  on  the 
by-products  of  coke  production  in  the  Western  Zones 
as  raw  material  for  its  output  of  organic  chemicals. 

Table  8 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS 
IN  GERMANY,  1936 
Millions  of  Reichsmarks  in  1936  prices 


Region 

Output 

Foreign 

Exports 

Foreign 
exports 
as  per 
cent  of 
output 

1 

1 

Value 

Per 

cent 

Value 

i 

Per 

cent 

Western  Zones .  .  . 

1,478 

66.5 

404 

,  74.8 

27.3 

Soviet  Zone  .... 

615 

27.7 

111 

20.6 

18.0 

Berlin . 

94 

4.2 

22 

4.1 

23.4 

Separated  Areas  .  . 

1 

1.5 

3 

0.6 

8.8 

Total  Germany.  . 

1  2,221 

\  99.9 

540 

1  100.1 

24.3 

Source :  Die  Deutsche  Industrie,  Cesamtergebnisse  der  Amtlichen  Produk- 
tionsstatistik,  Berlin  1939. 


Even  if  more  detailed  analysis  of  figures  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  were  possible  on  the  basis  of  the 
available  data,  it  would  have  only  a  limited  signi¬ 
ficance  in  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  processes  and 
products,  and  for  the  same  reason  any  attempt  at 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  various  sub-groups  would 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Regional  figures  for 
some  of  the  chief  sub-groups,  however,  are  given  in 
Table  9,  and  a  short  summary  of  their  main  features 
is  given  below. 

The  production  of  dyestuffs  was  largely  concentrated 
in  the  Western  Zones,  which  accounted  for  four- 
fifths  of  Germany’s  total  output  and  almost  all  of 
her  foreign  exports.  They  were  also  small  net  ex¬ 
porters  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Western  Zones  were  also  predominant  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid.  In 
1936,  77  per  cent  of  Germany’s  supplies  of  its  chief 
raw  material,  sulphur  pyrites,  had  to  be  imported 
from  abroad.  The  Western  Zones,  however,  were 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  domestic  output  of 
sulphur  pyrites  and  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
Germany’s  total  output  of  sulphuric  acid.  They  con¬ 
sumed,  however,  even  more  and  accordingly  imported 


small  quantities,  mainly  from  abroad.  The  Soviet 
Zone,  on  the  other  hand,  exported  on  balance  about 
one-seventh  of  its  far  smaller  output,  chiefly  to  the 
Separated  Areas  and  Berlin. 

The  production  of  soda,  the  only  other  heavy 
chemical  for  which  figures  are  available,  was  almost 
equally  shared  between  the  Western  and  Soviet 
Zones.  The  latter  were  heavy  suppliers  to  all  other 
other  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  the  Western 
Zones,  and  also  exported  to  foreign  countries.  It 
may  roughly  be  estimated  that  one-fifth  of  the  total 
supplies  of  the  Western  Zones  and  virtually  all  the 
supplies  of  Berlin  and  the  Separated  Areas  were 
obtained  from  the  Soviet  Zone,  which  was  itself  only 
a  minor  consumer. 

In  addition  to  these  chemicals,  figures  are  also 
shown  for  three  principal  fertilizers— nitrogen,  potash 
and  basic  slag— which  are  not  exclusively  produced 
by  the  chemical  industry.  They  were  used  on  a 
particularly  large  scale  in  Germany  ;  for  the  country 
was  able  to  maintain  its  high  level  of  agricultural 
output  only  by  the  intensive  application  of  fertilizers. 
It  thus  obtained  yields  per  hectare  far  exceeding  the 
European  average  in  spite  of  its  relatively  poor  soil. 

In  nitrogen,  which  was  exclusively  produced  by 
chemical  processes,  the  Soviet  Zone  was  the  largest 
producer  and  exporter,  its  output  being  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  Western  Zones.  While  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Western  Zones  slightly  exceeded  their 
needs,  the  Soviet  Zone  exported  more  than  half  of 
its  output  and,  in  addition  to  its  foreign  exports, 
was  the  main  supplier  of  the  Separated  Areas,  which 
were  totally  dependent  on  outside  supplies. 

The  production  of  potash,  which  was  the  product 
of  the  mining  rather  than  of  the  chemical  industry, 
was  largely  concentrated  on  natural  deposits  in  the 
Soviet  Zone,  which  produced  more  than  two-thirds 
of  Germany’s  total  output.  More  than  one-third  of 
Germany’s  total  output  was  exported.  These  exports 
came  chiefly  from  the  Soviet  Zone,  which  consumed 
less  than  one-quarter  of  its  output.  The  production 
of  the  Western  Zones  was  equal  to  84  per  cent  of 
consumption,  so  that  its  net  dependence  on  inter¬ 
zonal  trade  was  only  slight.  The  Separated  Areas,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  no  domestic  production  and 
obtained  virtually  the  whole  of  their  supplies  from  the 
Soviet  Zone. 

Germany’s  production  of  basic  slag,  which  was 
sufficient  to  cover  more  than  80  per  cent  of  her 
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Table  9 


PRODUCTION  AND  NET  TRADE  BALANCE  OF  SELECTED  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  IN  GERMANY,  1936 

Millions  of  tons 


Commodity  j 

Western  ! 
Zones  1 

! 

Soviet  ^ 

Zone  1 

i 

Berlin 

Separated  j 
Areas 

Total 

Germany 

Dyestuffs  and  Colours  : 

i 

Production  . 

0.45 

0.57 

Net  trade  balance . 

-0.18 

-0.15 

Apparent  consumption . 

0.26 

0.03 

0.42 

Sulphur  Pyrites  : 

Production  . 

— 

— 

_ 

0.29 

Net  trade  balance . 

+0.63 

+0.25 

+0.08 

+0.98 

Apparent  consumption . 

0.92 

0.25 

0.08 

1.27 

Sulphuric  Acid  : 

1 

1 

1 

Production  . 

1.38 

0.37 

1.87 

Net  trade  balance . 

—  1 

+0.09 

Apparent  consumption . 

1.48 

0.32 

0.14 

1.97 

Soda  :  “ 

Production  . 

0.38 

j 

0.34 

0.72 

Net  trade  balance  . 

-0.28 

-0.09 

Apparent  consumption . 

0.48 

0.63 

Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  (in  nitrogen 

equivalents)  : 

Production  . 

— 

— 

0.55 

Net  trade  balance . 

-0.16 

— 

+0.11 

-0.09 

Apparent  consumption . 

1  0.21 

0.14 

— 

0.11 

0.46 

Potash  (actual  weight) : 

Production  . 

0.41 

1.03 

I 

1.44 

Net  trade  balance . 

-0.79 

— 

+0.22 

-0.49 

Apparent  consumption . 

0.49 

0.24 

— 

0.22 

0.95 

Basic  Slag  : 

Production  . 

2.05 

0.23 

■1 

2.28 

Net  trade  balance . 

-0.59 

+0.50 

— 

+0.48 

Apparent  consumption . 

1.46 

j  0.73 

— 

IH9 

2.76 

Source:  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  Note.  —  The  net  trade  balances  show  the  balance  of  imports  (  +  )  or  exports!— )  of  each  region 

Section  III.  in  its  total  trade  with  both  foreign  countries  and  other  regions  of  Germany. 

a  Including  caustic  soda. 


requirements,  was  concentrated  around  the  steel 
industry  in  the  Western  Zones.  The  Western  Zones 
were  therefore  a  net  exporter  of  basic  slag  and 
supplied  nearly  half  the  combined  imports  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  and  Separated  Areas. 


In  summary,  the  Western  Zones  were  practically 
self-sufficient  for  supplies  of  these  major  fertilizers. 
The  Soviet  Zone  was  in  a  less  balanced  position  ; 
while  potash  and  nitrogen  were  produced  far  in  excess 
of  local  needs,  more  than  one-half  of  the  Zone’s 
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supplies  of  basic  slag  were  imported.  Finally,  the  woollen  goods,  this  concentration  of  production  and 

Separated  Areas  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  resulting  interdependence  of  the  different  regions 

imports  of  fertilizers,  which  they  obtained  both  from  cannot  be  measured  either  by  the  census  of  production 

other  parts  of  Germany  and  from  foreign  countries.  or  the  transport  statistics.  The  limited  data  available 

for  these  industries  separately,  which  relate  only  to 
Textiles  production,  are  set  out  in  Table  10. 

The  figures  show  that,  while  between  them  the 
In  textiles,  Germany  s  total  production,  which  Soviet  Zone  and  the  Western  Zones  were  responsible 

amounted  in  net  value  to  RM.  2.8  billion,  was  almost  the  whole  of  Germany’s  output  of  cotton 

sufficient  to  cover  its  home  requirements  and  provide  a  ^nd  woollen  goods,  the  Western  Zones  produced 

substantial  export  surplus  in  finished  products.  For  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  cotton 

supplies  of  natural  raw  materials,  the  industry,  which  industry,  and  the  Soviet  Zone  about  60  per  cent  of 

in  1936  had  not  yet  been  greatly  affected  by  the  policy  the  total  output  of  the  woollen  and  knitted  goods 

of  substituting  synthetic  materials  for  imports,  was  industries.  The  Western  Zones  accordingly  exported 

entirely  dependent  on  foreign  sources.  These  materials  cotton  goods  to  all  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  the 

were  largely  imported  in  raw  form,  and  in  yarns  the  Soviet  Zone  exported  woollen  and  knitted  goods, 

industry  was  nearly  self-sufficient.  Together  they  supplied  the  materials  for  the  clothing 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  textile  industry  was  industry  in  Berlin.  In  each  of  the  two  zones  there 

the  very  high  degree  of  concentration  of  the  woollen  was,  moreover,  a  fairly  close  balance  in  both  industries 

industry  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  between  spinning  and  weaving.  The  greater  part  of 

the  cotton  industry  in  the  Western  Zones  on  the  other.  interzonal  trade  was  therefore  in  finished  goods, 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  cotton  and  but  there  was  also  a  considerable  trade  in  yarns. 

Table  10 


REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEXTILE  PRODUCTION  IN  GERMANY,  1936 
In  physical  units  or  values  and  percentages 


Comiiiodity 

Unit 

Western 
Zones  1 

Soviet 
Zone  ' 

1 

Berlin 

Separated 

Areas 

Total 

Germany 

Cotton  ^ 

1 

1 

Spinning  « . j 

Thousands  of  spindles 

7,773 

1,636 

— 

365 

9,774 

per  cent 

79 

17 

4 

100 

Weaving . 

Output  in  thousand  tons 

180 

31.4 

— 

17.1 

228.5 

per  cent 

79 

14 

7 

100 

Wool 

1  i 

1 

i 

Spinning  0 . 

Thousands  of  spindles 

1,276 

2,242 

;  — 

411 

3,929 

1  per  cent 

:  32 

57 

11 

100 

Weaving . 

Output  in  thousand  tons 

i  26.6 

53.5 

1  — 

1  6.7 

86.8 

j  per  cent 

L  . 

1  30 

!  62 

1 

1  3 

100 

Knitted  Goods 

i 

Gross  value  of  output .  . 

1  Millions  of  Reichsmarks 

285 

514 

9 

•  13 

821 

per  cent 

\ 

i  35 

\ 

63 

i 

I 

/ 

1 

100 

Source:  Statistical  Handbook  of  Germany,  Office  oT  Mililary  Government  a  1942  (within  1937  frontiers),  excluding  881,000  “Vigogne”  spindles 
for  Germany,  U.S.,  1946,  Part  III,  B  2,  and  Die  Deutsche  Industrie,  Gesamt-  for  spinning  mixed  cotton  and  wool  yam. 

ergebnlsse  der  Amtlichen  Produktionsstatistik ,  Berlin  1939. 
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Summary 

In  considering  the  results  of  this  examination  of  the 
pre-war  interdependence  of  the  four  regions  of 
Germany  in  different  commodities,  a  distinction  can 
be  made  between  two  broad  classes  of  trade.  The 
first  arises  from  the  concentration  of  particular 
natural  resources  in  particular  regions  ;  for  example, 
coal  in  the  Ruhr  valley  and  potash  in  Saxony.  Each 
region  naturally  tends  to  export  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  natural  resources  with  which  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  endowed,  and  to  import  in  return  those 
which  it  lacks.  The  second  is  the  trade  which  arises 
from  the  local  concentration  of  particular  industries, 
of  which  textile  machinery  in  the  Soviet  Zone  and 
electrical  machinery  in  Berlin  are  typical  examples. 
This  may  originally  have  been  as  much  due  to  histor¬ 
ical  accident  as  anything  else,  but  the  concentration 
will  itself  have  gradually  endowed  the  region  with  local 
advantages  which  are  likely  to  perpetuate  themselves. 

In  the  internal  commerce  of  any  country  the  latter 
type  of  trade  is  likely  to  be  more  fully  developed 
than  in  international  commerce,  in  which  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  different  areas  in  manufacturing 
are  liable  to  be  offset  by  tariffs  and  other  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  In  considering  the  effects  of  the  interruption 
of  the  internal  trade  of  a  country  like  Germany  it  is, 
however,  the  first  type  of  trade  arising  from  the 


concentration  of  natural  resources  that  is  of  more 
fundamental  importance.  For,  unlike  manufacturing 
industry,  in  which  capacity  can  in  time  be  adapted 
or  created  to  meet  new  demands  in  any  area,  the 
production  of  raw  materials  based  on  natural  deposits 
is  likely  to  be  relatively,  and  in  some  cases  totally, 
inelastic. 

Examination  of  the  pattern  of  inter-regional  trade 
in  Germany  before  the  war  in  the  light  of  these  general 
considerations  shows  that  the  Western  Zones  were 
comparatively  independent  of  the  other  regions. 
Apart  from  the  advantages  due  to  their  size,  the 
Western  Zones  were  in  a  very  strong  position  owing  to 
their  possession  of  the  rich  coal  deposits  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  heavy  industries  based  upon  them.  Although 
they  obtained  potash,  brown  coal  and  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  products  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  they  were  far 
less  dependent  on  its  natural  resources  than  the  other 
regions  were  on  them  for  supplies  of  coal,  iron  and 
steel,  heavy  machinery  and  certain  chemicals.  More¬ 
over,  the  other  regions  were  more  dependent  than  the 
Western  Zones  on  inter-regional  trade  in  light  in¬ 
dustrial  products.  The  light  industries  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  and  Berlin  were  comparatively  highly  specialized, 
and  they  relied  on  inter-regional  trade  not  only  for  a 
large  proportion  of  their  supplies,  but  also  for  a  market 
for  their  own  production. 


II.  Interzonal  Economic  Relations  since  the  War 


In  studying  the  developments  in  interzonal 
economic  relations  in  Germany  after  the  war  against 
the  background  of  the  pre-war  relationships  described 
in  Part  I  of  this  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  interzonal  trade  and  in  the  economic  structure  of 
the  areas  among  which  it  is  conducted. 

Inter-regional  trade  in  Germany  before  the  war 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  free  internal  trade  and 
was  virtually  unhindered  by  administrative  regulations 
and  controls.  It  was  not  until  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  that  attempts  were  made  to  limit  the  cross-hauls 
which  occurred  inevitably  as  a  result  of  consumer 
preferences  and  habits,  and  of  the  high  degree  of  local 
specialization  of  Germany’s  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exchanges  which  have 
been  taking  place  during  the  occupation  among  the 
various  regions  under  consideration  exhibit  almost 


all  the  characteristics  of  government-controlled  foreign 
trade,  except  that  customs  duties  have  not  been 
imposed.  Shipments  can  take  place  only  upon  the 
delivery  of  special  authorizations  ( Warenbegleit- 
scheine)  and  in  conformity  with  trade  agreements 
concluded  after  lengthy  negotiations  between  the 
zonal  authorities  concerned.^  In  addition,  since 
June  1948,  different  currencies  have  been  in  use  in 
the  Western  Zones  and  the  Western  Sectors  of  Berlin, 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  Eastern  Zone  and  Eastern 

*  These  trade  agreements,  such  as  the  Minden  and  Berlin 
Agreements  of  1947  and  the  Frankfurt  Agreement  of  8  October 
1949,  indicate  the  maximum  quantities  of  essential  commodities 
to  be  exchanged,  but  contain  in  general  a  clause  providing  for 
the  possibility  of  exchanges  in  other  less  essential  commodities. 
Certain  other  exchanges  have  taken  place  on  the  basis  of  pure 
barter,  coal  from  the  Western  Zones  being  the  most  important 
commodity  involved. 

For  certain  categories  of  goods  the  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  have  tended  to  restrict  trade,  but,  in  most  categories,  trade 
in  1947  and  1948  fell  short  of  the  agreed  levels. 
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Table  11 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  IN  GERMANY,  1939  AND  1948 
Numbers  and  Densities 


Population  Density  Population 


Region 

Area 

(1,000  sq.  km.) 

Millions 

Per  cent  of 
Occupied 

Area 

Population 
per  sq.  km. 

1948  as 
per  cent 
of  1939 

1939 

1948  a 

1939 

1948  a 

1939 

1948  a 

Western  Zones  * . 

245.4 

39.3 

47.0 

66.8 

69.1 

160 

192 

120 

Soviet  Zone . 

107.2 

15.2 

17.7 

25.9 

26.0 

142 

165 

116 

Berlin . 

0.9  ; 

4.3 

3.3 

7.3 

4.9 

4,778 

3,667 

77 

Total,  Occupied  Area* 

353.4 

j 

58.8 

68.0 

100.0 

100.0 

166 

192 

116 

Separated  Areas . 

.  !  114.5 

1 

9.6 

—  c 

16.3 

— 

84 

— 

— 

Total,  pre-war  Germany  *  . 

468.0 

i 

68.4 

116.3 

— 

146  — 

■ 

Source :  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  section  VII. 

Note.  —  Minor  discrepancies  are  due  to  rounding. 
a  “  Special  cases  ”  (displaced  persons,  prisoners  of  war,  civilian  internees  and 
refugees  in  camps),  whether  German  or  non-German,  are  included  through¬ 
out. 


b  Excluding  the  Saar.  (Area:  2,43S  sq.km.  Population:  1936 — 0.91  million; 
1946 — 0.86  million). 

c  The  1948  population  of  the  Separated  Areas  was  approximately  6  millions, 
but  did  not  include  any  Germans. 


Sector,  on  the  other.  Moreover,  no  commonly 
agreed  rate  of  exchange  exists  between  the  two. 
It  has  been  necessary  in  the  trade  agreement  made 
recently  at  Frankfurt  to  institute  a  clearing  system 
as  between  two  separate  countries  in  order  to  meet 
this  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  these  modifications  in  the  basis  on 
which  inter-regional  trade  is  conducted,  considerable 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  economic  characteristics 
of  the  various  regions,  particularly  in  the  size  and 
distribution  of  population,  as  shown  in  Table  11. 
Within  the  post-war  zones  of  occupation  established 
by  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  the  total  population 
rose  by  some  16  per  cent  from  1939  to  1948,^  entailing 
a  substantial  increase  in  food  requirements  in  relation 
to  agricultural  resources.  In  addition,  this  increase 
in  population  is  unevenly  distributed  between  the 
zones,  the  share  of  the  Western  Zones  (especially  of 
the  combined  US/UK  Zone)  having  increased,  and 
that  of  Berlin  having  decreased,  in  relation  to  1939. 

^  The  increase  in  population  measured  from  1936  to  1948  is 
greater  still— some  19  per  cent.  The  density  of  population  has 
become  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  British  Occupation  Zone,  it  reaches  242  inhabitants 
per  square  kilometre.  In  total  the  population  of  the  occupation 
zones  in  1948  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  pre-war 
Reich  in  1939. 


More  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  zones  of  occupation  consists  of  German  refugees, 
originating  partly  in  the  Separated  Areas,  partly 
in  various  Central-  and  Eastern-European  countries, 
and  partly  in  other  zones  of  Germany  itself,^ 
These  refugees  are  irregularly  distributed  throughout 
the  occupied  area,  and  the  problem  of  their  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  economic  structure  of  the  zones  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  Many  of  them  are  wholly  or  partly 
unemployed.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  brought 
to  their  new  homes  the  skills  and  sometimes  even  a 
part  of  the  equipment  which  they  possessed  before 
moving,  and  have  thus  contributed  to  the  shifts  in 
productive  capacities  which  are  characteristic  of 
post-war  Germany. 

Whereas  the  consumption  needs  of  Germany 
within  its  post-war  limits  have  thus  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  since  1936  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
population,  the  material  resources  of  the  area  have 
on  balance  remained  roughly  unchanged.  Compared 
with  1936,  for  which  production  and  trade  data 
have  been  analysed,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 

'  The  official  figure  of  German  refugees  in  the  three  Western 
Zones  on  1  October  1948  was  8,005,000.  This  figure  does  not 
include  “displaced  persons”  of  non-German  nationality,  who 
are  largely  supported  from  outside  the  German  economy. 
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the  industrial  capacity  of  Germany  until  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  in  the  first  war  years.  During  the  war, 
air  bombardment  and  land  fighting  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage,  although  the  greatest  losses  were  in 
residential  and  industrial  buildings  rather  than  in 
actual  machinery.  Since  the  war,  there  has  been 
some  further  reduction  in  resources  through  the 
removal  of  plant  as  reparations,  while  certain  forms 
of  production  have  been  forbidden  altogether  for 
security  reasons.  On  balance,  however,  these  losses 
appear  to  have  reduced  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
country’s  industry  (after  repairs  to  damaged  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.)  to  a  level  not  far  below  that  of  1936  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  their  precise  impact  in 
each  region. 

In  agriculture,  although  livestock  numbers  are  still 
below  the  pre-war  level,  it  is  expected  that  the  pre-war 
output  will  be  restored  in  the  next  few  years.  When 
this  is  achieved,  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  food, 
which  was  some  85  per  cent  before  the  war  for  the 
former  Reich,  will  not,  owing  to  the  heavy  increase 
in  population  and  to  the  loss  of  the  agricultural 
surpluses  of  the  Separated  Areas,  be  much  higher  than 
65  per  cent  for  the  occupied  area  as  a  whole  if  the 
pre-war  level  of  per  capita  food  consumption  is  to 
be  restored. 

Owing  to  their  relatively  smaller  agricultural 
resources  and  to  the  greater  increase  in  their  popula¬ 
tion,  the  Western  Zones  have  been  and  will  remain 
more  severely  affected  by  these  changes  than  the 
Soviet  Zone  :  allowing  for  the  necessity  of  supplying 
food  to  the  respective  sectors  of  Berlin,  the  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  of  the  Western  Zones— on  the 
assumption  stated  above— would  be  some  60  per  cent 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  Zone  some  80  per  cent. 

Coverage  of  the  Analysis 

It  is  against  this  background  of  strongly  increased 
requirements  and  practically  unchanged  resources 
that  the  developments  in  trade  within  post-war 
Germany  must  be  considered.  The  analysis  of  these 
developments  will  be  limited  to  the  only  trading 
relationship  which  is  economically  significant  at  this 
time— that  between  Western  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Occupation  Zone.  The  abnormal  position  of  Berlin 
would  render  meaningless  any  attempt  at  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  post-war  trade  of  the  city  with  other 
areas,  although  it  may  be  noted  that  shipments  to 
Berlin,  especially  of  foodstuff's,  have  been  much 


better  maintained,  relatively  speaking,  than  other 
interzonal  trading  relations  since  the  war.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  extremely  high  dependence  of 
this  urban  and  industrial  area  on  outside  sources 
of  supply  for  food  and  raw  materials.  Deliveries 
of  industrial  goods  by  Berlin  to  the  other  zones 
have  decreased  somewhat  less  than  inter-regional 
trade  in  general. 

A  complete  re-orientation  of  trade  has  also  occurred 
in  the  Separated  Areas,  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line.^ 
According  to  available  information,  their  trade  with 
other  areas  of  post-war  Germany  appears  to  have 
remained  almost  negligible  since  the  war.  The  economic 
effects  of  this  change  appear  principally  in  the 
greater  dependence  of  the  post-war  zones  of 
occupation  on  food  imports  from  other  sources  and 
in  the  great  reduction  in  supplies  of  coal  formerly 
obtained  from  Silesia. 

With  regard  to  trade  between  the  Western  Zones 
and  the  Soviet  Zone,  it  is  only  from  the  beginning  of 

1948  that  a  coherent  body  of  statistics  has  been 
established  and  published.  The  data,  however,  suffer 
from  serious  shortcomings  which,  along  with  differ¬ 
ences  in  classification,  impair  comparability  with  the 
pre-war  estimates,  which  have  been  constructed  from 
the  transport  statistics  for  1936.  The  chief  weakness 
of  post-war  data  is  that  much  of  the  trade  between 
the  zones  has  not  been  recorded,  mainly  because  of 
the  unauthorized  nature  of  some  of  the  traffic. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  officially  recognized 
trade  measured  by  these  statistics  came  to  a  virtual 
standstill  in  the  middle  of  1948— because  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  Berlin— to  reappear  only  in  May  1949. 
Adequate  date  are  not  yet  available  to  permit  a  detailed 
analysis  of  trade  since  that  time.* 

Consequently,  the  statistical  analysis  of  post-war 
interzonal  trade  in  Germany  must  be  based  primarily 
on  the  recorded  exchanges  which  took  place  during 
the  first  half  of  1948  between  the  Western  Zones  and 
the  Soviet  Occupation  Zone.  In  addition,  however, 
the  analysis  includes  a  considerable  amount  of  more 
recent  information  on  inter-regional  economic  rela¬ 
tions.  This  is  based  on  data  relating  to  the  commodity 
shortages  and  surpluses  and  to  regional  shifts  in 

1  These  remarks  apply  also  to  a  large  extent  to  the  Saar. 
The  latter,  however,  still  continues  some  trade  with  the  rest  of 
Germany,  to  which  it  supplies  substantial  quantities  of  coal. 

*  The  limited  information  available  on  interzonal  trade  in 

1949  is  summarized  in  the  section  on  “  Recent  Trends  in  Inter¬ 
regional  Trade  ”  below. 
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Table  12 

INDICES  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION,  FOREIGN  AND 
INTER-REGIONAL  TRADE  OF  THE  WESTERN  ZONES  AND  SOVIET  ZONE  IN  1948 

First  half  1948  at  yearly  rates  as  per  cent  of  1936  “ 


Agricultural  j 

commodities  j 

Industrial 

commodities 

All 

commodities 

Western  1 
Zones  i 

Soviet 

Zone 

Western 

Zones 

Soviet  ' 
Zone  ! 

Western  | 
Zones  ' 

Soviet 

Zone 

Production . 

.  ....  67 

60 

' 

49 

63 

53 

62 

Foreign  imports  .... 

.  .  .  .  !  96 

i 

'  40 

30 

60 

22 

Foreign  exports  .... 

.  .  .  .  j  43 

68 

20 

15 

20 

15 

Inter-regional  *  imports . 

.  .  .  .  i  4 

14 

'  6 

6 

6 

7 

Inter-regional  *  exports  . 

.  .  .  .  j  14 

4 

6 

6 

1 

!  7 

i 

6 

Source :  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  section  VII. 

a  The  data  on  which  the  percentages  are  based  have  all  been  expressed  in  constant  (1936)  prices. 
b  Trade  between  the  Western  Zones  and  Soviet  Zone  only. 


production  caused  by  the  decline  in  trade,  as  well  as 
on  the  contents  of  the  various  agreements  regulating 
interzonal  trade  which  have  been  made  recently. 
Among  these  the  Frankfurt  Agreement  is  of  particular 
importance. 

General  Level  of  Production  and  Trade 

Table  12  presents  approximate  figures  showing 
the  level  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
in  Western  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Zone  in  the 
first  half  of  1948,  as  well  as  the  level  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  two  areas  and  of  their  trade  with  each 
other  in  the  same  period,  in  relation  to  1936.  The 
estimates,  especially  those  relating  to  interzonal 
trade  and  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Soviet  Zone, 
are  rough  approximations  and  can  only  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  general  order  of  magnitude  of 
production  and  trade.  ^ 

The  general  level  of  trade  between  the  Western 
Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone  is  remarkably  low,  both 
in  relation  to  the  1936  volume  and  in  relation  to 

^  The  production  data  of  Table  12  are  not  indicative  of  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place  since  the  currency  reform, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1948.  These  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  marked  in  both  areas  by  a  rapid  increase  in 
industrial  production.  The  upward  trend  has  been  more  marked 
in  the  Western  Zones,  thus  enabling  them  to  attain  and  surpass 
the  level  of  production  of  the  Soviet  Zone.  Agricultural  crops 
in  1948  were  also  substantially  higher  than  in  1947,  both  in 
Eastern  and  in  Western  Germany. 


the  degree  of  recovery  in  production  in  both  areas. 
The  over-all  turnover  of  trade,  after  allowance  for 
the  increase  in  prices,  was  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  of  its  1936  volume,  the  difference  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  deliveries  of  the  two  trading 
partners  declined  being  hardly  significant.  Even  if  no 
allowance  were  made  for  price  increases,  the  turnover 
of  trade  in  current  values  would  be  reduced  to  some 
10  per  cent  of  the  1936  level.  Trade  in  foodstuffs  has 
on  the  whole  decreased  as  much  as  that  for  industrial 
products,  the  substantial  pre-war  deliveries  from  the 
East  decreasing  more  than  the  relatively  less  important 
ones  from  the  West.  As  already  observed,  even  this 
modicum  of  interzonal  trade  virtually  disappeared 
in  the  middle  of  1948  and  has  only  recently  started 
again. 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  in  the  first  half  of 
1948  were  better  maintained  than  interzonal  trade, 
but  still  were  not  greater  than  one-fifth  of  the  1936 
volume  in  either  case.  Here,  however,  important 
developments  have  since  taken  place,  especially  in 
foreign  exports  from  Western  Germany,  which 
appear  to  have  more  than  doubled  in  volume  since 
the  first  half  of  1948  and  to  have  levelled  off  since 
the  spring  of  1949  at  roughly  45  per  cent  of  the  1936 
volume. 

The  greatest  disparity  can  be  observed  in  the  figures 
for  foreign  imports  during  the  first  half  of  1948.  The 
total  volume  of  imports  into  the  Western  Zones 
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Table  13 

trade  between  the  western  zones  and  the  soviet  zone,  1936  AND  1948,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  Reichsmarks  in  1936  prices 


I 

1 

1936  a 

1948  a 

1948 

as  per  cent  of  1936 

i 

1 

Commodity  group 

1 

1 

Exports  of  j 
Western  1 
Zones  to  1 
Soviet  1 
Zone 

Exports  of 
Soviet 
Zone  to 
Western 
Zones 

1 

Exports  of  1 
Western 
Zones  to 
Soviet 
Zone  ! 

Exports  of 
Soviet 
Zone  to 
Western 
Zones 

Exports  of 
Western 
Zones  to 
Soviet 
Zone 

Exports  of 
Soviet 
Zone  to 
Western 
Zones 

I.  Agricultural  commodities  for  human  and  animal  con¬ 
sumption  . 

219* 

426* 

31.4*  j 

17.8* 

! 

14  i 

1 

4 

i 

II.  Mining  products . j 

88  ' 

71 

23.0  ! 

1.6 

26 

2 

111.  Liquid  fuel,  lubricants  and  tars . 

49  i 

23 

6.4 

13 

14 

IV.  Iron  and  steel . 

254  i 

60 

18.4  i 

7 

1 

of  which  :  Iron  and  steel  construction  goods  c  .  .  . 

(23) 

(4) 

O.Sd 

0.0<<l 

(3) 

(0) 

V.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

54 

76 

0.6 

0.6 

1 

1 

VI.  Steel  and  metal  goods . 

(343) 

(211) 

5.6  d  1 

2.0  d 

(2)  i 

(1) 

VII.  Engineering . 

(390)' 

(494)' 

11.6 

10.3 

(3)  i 

(2) 

of  which  :  (a)  Electrical  machinery  and  appliances  . 

1.9<' 

\.5d 

(b)  Optical  and  precision  instruments  .  . 

1.1'' 

O.Sd 

VIII.  Chemicals  and  fertilizers . 

204 

380 

38.6 

24.2 

19 

1  ^ 

IX.  Stones  and  earths . 

105 

I  53 

2.5 

1  1-8 

2 

3 

X.  Ceramics . 

13 

'  38 

0.3 

1  3.0 

2 

!  8 

XI.  Glass  and  glass  goods . 

28 

57 

1.6 

!  12.4 

6 

!  22 

XII.  Wood  and  products/ . 

58 

30 

1.7 

20.1 

3 

1  67 

XIII.  Pulp  and  paper  products  / . 

22 

60 

1.3 

4.2 

6 

;  7 

XIV.  Leathery . 

73 

64 

1.6 

0.9 

2 

1  1 

XV.  Textiles* . 

(417) 

(81) 

1.0 

3.2 

(0) 

!  (4) 

XVI.  Public  utilities . 

8.1 

11.6 

XVII.  Other  commodities . 

(123) 

(58) 

1 

(6.6)  d 

(7.4) 

1 

(5) 

(13) 

Total,  all  industrial  commodities  (items  II  to  XVI).  .  . 

2,221 

1,756 

128.9 

107.1 

Total,  all  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities  (items 

I  to  XVI) . 

j  2,440 

1 

j  2,182 

160.3 

124.9 

i 

7 

1  6 

1 

Source :  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods,  section  VII. 

Note.  —  The  figures  for  1936  and  1948  are  not  strictly  comparable  as 
a  result  of  differences  in  the  coverage,  classification  and  nature  of  the  statistics 
used.  The  major  resulting  discrepancies  are  stated  in  the  footnotes.  Items 
in  brackets  are  those  for  which  coverage  is  particularly  incomplete  and 
comparability  unsatisfactory. 

a  For  1936  :  Yearly  figures. 

For  1948  :  Figures  for  first  six  months  expressed  at  yearly  rates. 
b  Partially  adjusted  for  transit  shipments.  ^  Appendix  on  Sources  and 
Methods. 


c  Includes  some  heavy  engineering  products  such  as  boilers  and  railway 
rolling  stock. 

el  Excludes  trade  of  the  French  Zone  with  the  Soviet  Zone. 

e  A  substantial  part  of  high-value  shipments  is  not  included. 

/  For  the  French  Zone  trade  in  commodity  groups  XII  and  XUI  is  shown  in  a 
single  category.  It  has  been  allocated  between  the  two  groups  propKtr- 
tionally  to  the  figures  for  the  Bizone. 

g  Includes  in  addition  to  leather,  hides  and  skins  in  1936  and  leather  goods 
in  1948. 

A  Yams  only  are  included  for  1936,  whereas  yams,  finished  textiles  and 
clothing  are  included  for  1948. 
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from  non-German  sources  had  reached  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  1936  volume  during  this  period  (and  has 
since  almost  reached  the  1936  level).  The  greater 
part  of  the  imports  consisted  of  foodstuffs,  which, 
in  the  first  half  of  1948,  were  about  equal  in  volume 
to  the  1936  level.  This  is  to  be  explained  mainly 
by  the  absence  of  supplies  formerly  imported  from  the 
Eastern  Zone  and  Separated  Areas  and  by  the  larger 
food  requirements  of  the  Western  Zones.  These  im¬ 
ports,  however,  were  made  possible  by  extensive 
financial  aid,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and 
resulted  in  an  import  surplus  of  roughly  $900  million 
for  1948  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Soviet  Zone,  on  the  other  hand,  imports 
were  only  slightly  larger  than  commercial  exports, 
and  were  therefore  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
1936  level.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  industrial  raw  materials,  it  has  been 
difficult  for  the  zone,  in  view  of  the  small  over-all 
volume  of  imports,  to  compensate  adequately  from 
foreign  sources  for  the  large  volume  of  manufactures 
and  industrial  materials  formerly  received  from 
Western  Germany.  Exports  from  the  Soviet  Zone, 
like  its  imports,  have  substantially  increased  in  1949. 

Commodity  Structure  of  Post-war  Inter-regional  Trade 

Trade  between  Western  and  Eastern  Germany 
since  the  war  may  be  further  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  data  given  in  Table  13  for  major  commodity 
groups.  Because  of  the  breakdown  of  systematic 
trading  relations  in  the  middle  of  1948,  the  data 
shown  in  Table  13  refer  to  the  first  six  months  of 
1948  only.  They  are,  however,  expressed  at  annual 
rates  and  valued  at  approximate  1936  prices  in  order  to 
facilitate  comparison  with  the  figures  shown  for  1936. 

This  comparison  is  not  possible  for  those  groups 
of  commodities  for  which  separate  estimates  cannot 
be  made  from  the  1936  transport  statistics— chiefly 
goods  of  high  specific  value  ordinarily  shipped  in 
lots  of  less  than  500  kg.  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
transport  statistics.^  Similarly,  the  figures  for  1948 
do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  full  volume  of  inter¬ 
zonal  trade  that  actually  took  place,  since  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  escaped  recording  either  because  of 
the  difficulties  of  enforcing  the  newly  created  sta¬ 
tistical  procedures  or  because  a  very  substantial  part 

1  Even  in  the  figures  for  the  groups  of  commodities  which 
are  covered  for  1936  in  Table  13,  it  has  also  been  impossible  to 
make  allowance  for  trade  carried  in  loads  of  less  than  500  kg. 
or  for  road  transport. 


Table  14 

PLANNED  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  COMBINED 
UK/US  ZONE  AND  THE  SOVIET  ZONE  UNDER  THE 
BERLIN  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1948 

Millions  of  Reichsmarks  in  1947  prices 


Commodity  group 

Planned  deliveries 

UK/US  Soviet 

Zone  to  Zone  to 
Soviet  UK/US 

Zone  Zone 

1.  Agricultural  products . 

1.7 

30.7 

2.  Mining  products . 

— 

2.6 

3.  Lubricants . 

0.8 

0.7 

4.  Iron  and  steel . 

42.3  0 

0.0 

5.  Machinery . 

34.1  o 

14.3 

6.  Iron  and  steel  construction  goods  . 

0.5  o 

— 

7.  Electrical  machinery  and  appliances 

3.0 

1.5 

8.  Optical  and  precision  instruments  . 

1.2 

1.2 

9.  Chemicals . 

14.7 

17.4 

1 1 .  Rubber  goods . 

12.8 

4.3 

1 1 .  Stones  and  earths . 

1.1 

1.1 

12.  Glass  and  glass  goods . 

0.9 

5.0 

13.  Forestry  products . 

— 

28.8 

14.  Cellulose  and  paper . 

1.3 

7.5 

15.  Textiles . 

42.5 

41.7 

1 

Total  all  commodities . 

156.9 

1 

1  156.8 

1 

Source  :  Europa  Archiv,  Oberursel  bei  Frankfurt  a/Main,  1949,  No.  2, 
pages  1823-1828. 

Note.  —  Certain  deliveries  to  Berlin  are  included  in  the  figures  for 
exports  from  both  areas. 

a  The  allocation  of  planned  deliveries  between  iron  and  steel,  iron  and  steel 
construction  and  machinery  is  uncertain. 


of  the  trade  was  conducted  outside  the  established 
channels.  This  again  is  particularly  true  of  small 
items  of  high  specific  value.  In  addition,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  exclude  all  transit  shipments  from 
the  figures  for  interzonal  trade  either  in  1936  or  1948. 

The  net  result  of  these  various  factors,  which  are 
described  in  detail  in  an  appendix,^  is  that  the  figures 
in  Table  13  under-estimate  interzonal  trade  in  both 
1936  and  1948.  The  degree  of  under-estimation, 
however,  is  probably  greater  in  the  figures  for  1948 
than  in  those  for  1936.^  In  general,  both  the  pre¬ 
war  and  post-war  figures  can  be  considered  only  as 

1  See  Appendix  on  Sources  and  Methods  below. 

*  It  is  also  likely  that  the  under-statement  is  more  serious  for 
post-war  trade  from  East  to  West  than  for  that  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction,  since  the  post-war  figures  are  based  exclusively 
on  Western  German  sources  and  in  all  zones  the  trade  regula¬ 
tions  in  force  in  1948  have  aimed  principally  at  controlling 
outward  rather  than  inward  movements. 
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estimates,  and  the  comparisons  made  are  accordingly 
subject  to  reservations. 

In  considering  the  commodity  breakdown  of 
post-war  inter-regional  trade,  it  will  be  useful  to 
refer  also  to  two  other  sets  of  data  presented  in 
Tables  14  and  15,  the  one  showing  the  trade  planned 
for  1948  between  the  Bizone  and  the  Soviet  Zone 
as  laid  down  in  the  Berlin  Agreement  of  25  November 
1947,  and  the  other  showing  the  planned  trade  laid 
down  in  the  agreement  concluded  in  Frankfurt  on 
8  October  1949  between  the  Western-  and  Eastern- 
German  authorities  and  covering  the  ensuing  nine 
months.  Here  also  the  data  are  not  suitable  for 
close  comparison  with  each  other  or  with  the  figures 
of  trade  given  in  Table  13  and  serve  only  to  indicate 
the  general  order  of  magnitude  of  the  planned  trade 
in  relation  to  previous  periods.^  It  can,  however,  be 
stated  that  the  rate  of  exchanges  planned  under  the 
Frankfurt  Agreement  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  rate 
of  trade  actually  carried  out  in  the  first  half  of  1948 
and  is  thus  equal  to  some  6  per  cent  of  the  1936  rate. 

Post-war  Trade  in  Foodstuffs 

Inter-regional  trade  in  food  and  other  agricultural 
produce  was  extremely  small  in  1948.  Such  trade  as 
there  was  resulted  in  an  excess  of  food  shipments 

*  The  Berlin  Agreement  covered  only  the  trade  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  with  the  Bizone  and  was  intended  to  cover  the  full  12 
months  of  1948,  whereas  the  Frankfurt  Agreement  covers  the 
trade  of  all  three  Western  Zones  with  the  Soviet  Zone,  but 
only  for  the  nine  months’  period  October  1949  to  June  1950. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Frankfurt  Agreement  includes  deliv¬ 
eries  to  and  from  Berlin  (specifying  that  the  Western  sectors  of 
Berlin  should  account  for  “  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  turnover  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Zone  ”),  and  the  Berlin 
Agreement  includes  some  deliveries  to  Berlin,  whereas  trade 
with  Berlin  is  not  included  in  Table  13. 

Finally,  both  the  Berlin  Agreement  and  the  Frankfurt  Agree¬ 
ment  exclude  the  important  items  of  coal  and  potash  (to  be 
handled  in  separate  transactions)  and  otherwise  cover  only 
trade  in  essential  goods.  The  necessity  of  the  development  of 
trade  in  other  products  is,  however,  emphasized. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  following  analysis  that  the  “  clearing 
units  ”  used  in  the  text  of  the  Frankfurt  Agreement  correspond 
to  Western  E>eutschmarks  of  August  1949  purchasing  power. 

In  comparing  the  figures  in  Tables  14  and  15  with  those  in 
Table  13  and  with  pre-war  data,  the  following  indices  showing 
the  movement  of  prices  in  the  post-war  period  should  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Middle  of  June  21  August  1949  21  August  1949 

1948  in  relation  in  relation  in  relation  to 
to  1938  to  1938  mid-June  1948 

Food  products  .  .  124  167  135 

Industrial  products  176  201  115 

Prices  of  the  middle  of  June  1948  (before  the  currency  reform) 
may  be  taken,  in  the  absence  of  other  data,  as  an  indication  of 
those  prevailing  in  November  1947,  which  were  used  in  the 
Berlin  Agreement.  The  discrepancy  is  not  higher  than  10  per 
cent.  Similarly,  1938  prices  are  an  approximation  of  those 
prevailing  in  1936. 


Table  15 

PLANNED  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  WESTERN  ZONES 
AND  THE  SOVIET  ZONE  UNDER  THE  FRANKFURT 
AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  NINE  MONTHS 
OCTOBER  1949-JUNE  1950 

Values  in  millions  of  “  clearing  units  ”  “ 


j 

Commodity  group 

j 

Planned  i 

Western 
Zones  to 
Soviet 
Zone 

deliveries 

Soviet 
Zone  to 
Western 
Zones 

1.  Agricultural  products . 

(7.2) 

(61.2) 

2.  Mining  products . 

1.5 

(7.1) 

3.  Liquid  fuel  and  lubricants  .... 

6 

22.5 

4.  Iron  and  steel . 

(76.4)  1 

— 

5.  Non-ferrous  metals . 

10 

— 

6.  Steel  and  metal  goods . 

3 

2 

7.  Machinery  and  vehicles 

75 

29 

8.  Iron  and  steel  construction  | 

9.  Ships . 

1.2 

— 

10.  Electrical  machinery  and  appliances 

24 

5 

11.  Optical  and  precision  instruments 

2.5 

4.5 

12.  Chemicals . 

30 

21 

13.  Rubber  goods . 

16.5 

1.5 

14.  Stones  and  earths . 

4 

6.5 

15.  Glass  and  glass  goods . 

1  1 

7.5 

16.  Ceramics . 

1  ' 

2.5 

17.  Forestry  products . 

(26.5) 

18.  Pulp  and  paper . 

2 

(5.5) 

19.  Textiles . 

20 

80 

Total  all  commodities . 

(280.3) 

(282.3) 

Source  :  Agreement  on  Interzonal  Trade  1949/50  (Frankfurt  Agree¬ 
ment),  Official  text.  Appendices  1  and  2. 

Note.  —  The  trade  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sectors  of  Berlin  is  included 
with  the  corresponding  zones. 

The  unbracketed  figures  are  taken  directly  from  the  Agreement.  Figures 
in  brackets  are  estimates  (based  on  West  German  prices  of  August  1949)  of 
the  value  of  items  for  which  physical  quantities  only  are  indicated. 
a  “  Cletuing  units  ”  correspond  approximately  to  Western  Zone  Deutsch¬ 
marks  of  1949  purchasing  power. 

from  the  Western  Zones  to  the  Soviet  Zone  in  place 
of  the  large  excess  of  deliveries  in  the  opposite  direction 
which  characterized  the  pre-war  situation.  This 
increase  in  the  value  of  Western  exports  of  foodstuffs 
appears  to  be  largely  attributable  to  the  relatively 
higher  specific  value  of  its  deliveries,  which  consisted 
in  part  of  such  products  as  canned  food  and  pedigree 
cattle. 

The  Bedin  Agreement  provided  for  substantially 
larger  deliveries  by  the  Soviet  Zone  than  those  which 
were  actually  made,  including  30,000  tons  of  sugar, 
20,000  tons  of  fodder  grains  and  140,000  tons  of 
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potatoes.  The  two  latter  items,  however,  were  to 
come  from  the  1948  crops,  and  deliveries  did  not  occur 
because  of  the  interruption  of  trade  in  the  middle  of 
the  year. 

The  main  food  items  for  which  Western  Germany’s 
need  for  interzonal  deliveries  from  Eastern  Germany 
is  greatest  are  bread  grains  and  sugar,  which  are 
currently  imported  in  large  amounts  from  overseas 
into  Western  Germany,  and  coarse  grains  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  present  shortage  of  which  handicaps  an 
increase  in  the  West-German  livestock  numbers.  Poten¬ 
tial  supplies  by  Western  to  Eastern  Germany  are 
much  more  limited  and  consist  mainly  of  pedigree 
cattle  from  Schleswig-Holstein  and  less  essential 
items  such  as  tobacco  and  wines  which  could  be 
provided  chiefly  by  the  French  Zone. 

A  partial  adaptation  of  agricultural  production  to 
the  separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Germany  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Western  Germany  has  greatly 
extended  and  improved  its  own  seed  production, 
including  seed  potatoes,  and  has  in  fact  become  an 
exporter  of  some  types  of  seed,  whereas  before  the 
war  the  seed  requirements  of  Western  Germany  were 
met  chiefly  from  the  East. 

The  new  Frankfurt  Agreement  makes  provision 
for  some  revival  of  trade  in  agricultural  products, 
but  only  to  a  modest  extent.  In  addition  to  Eastern 
deliveries  of  40,000  tons  of  sugar  and  100,000  tons 
of  potatoes,  it  calls  for  deliveries  of  80,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  rye  (in  exchange  for  iron  and  steel), 
although  the  existence  of  surpluses  in  these  products 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  is  uncertain.  Seed  potatoes  from 
the  East  disappear  from  the  trade  list,  as  does  tobacco 
from  the  West,  and  the  only  significant  items  to  be 
provided  by  Western  Germany  are  cattle  and  suckling 
pigs.  The  total  value  of  planned  deliveries  of  food¬ 
stuff's  from  the  West  is  only  some  12  per  cent  of 
those  from  the  East.  As  already  observed,  the  Frank¬ 
furt  Agreement  is  not  necessarily  exhaustive  in  its 
provisions  for  future  trade,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  total  value  of  agricultural  deliveries 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  for  which  the  agreement  provides 
would  probably  represent  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
volume  supplied  to  Western  Germany  in  1936,  while 
deliveries  in  the  opposite  direction  would  represent 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  pre-war  volume. 

Mineral  Products 

In  the  first  half  of  1948,  the  Soviet  Zone  imported 
890,(XX)  tons  of  hard  coal  from  the  UK/US  Zone. 


This  figure  compares  with  the  Soviet  Zone’s  own 
production  of  1.4  million  tons  in  the  same  period, 
and  with  pre-war  yearly  net  imports  from  the 
West  of  5.2  million  tons  of  coal  and  coke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  secondary  movement  of  brown-coal 
briquettes  from  East  to  West,  which  was  a  signi¬ 
ficant  feature  of  the  pre-war  trade  pattern  and  had 
partially  revived  in  1946  and  1947,  did  not  occur  in 
the  first  half  of  1948,  even  though  the  demand 
still  existed  in  the  West  and  the  availabilities  in 
the  East. 

Hard  coal,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  its  derivatives 
coke  and  coal  tar,  are  amongst  the  products  for  which 
the  Soviet  Zone  has  the  greatest  need  of  imports  from 
the  West.  At  present,  the  shortage  of  supplies  in  this 
field  is  severely  felt,  particularly  since  there  is  little 
scope  for  substantially  increasing  the  production  of 
the  Soviet  Zone.  In  1948  and  1949,  the  require¬ 
ments  have  been  partly  met  by  imports  from  abroad, 
chiefly  from  Poland. 

While  exports  of  brown  coal  from  the  East  are 
less  essential  to  the  Western  Zones,  they  are  by  no 
means  unimportant,  and  deliveries  took  place  in 
1946  and  1947,  but  declined  in  1948.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  Western  Germany  possesses  some  important 
lignite  deposits  in  the  Cologne  area,  but  the  mines 
will  need  to  be  expanded  if  they  are  to  satisfy  all 
home  requirements,  of  which  the  demand  for  bri¬ 
quettes  for  domestic  heating  accounts  for  a  large 
proportion. 

Since  the  resumption  of  trade  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1949,  no  coal 
deliveries  from  the  Ruhr  to  the  Soviet  Zone  had  been 
recorded  up  to  the  end  of  September,  nor  had  there 
been  any  deliveries  of  brown  coal  from  the  Soviet 
Zone  to  the  Western  Zones.  Trade  in  hard  coal  is  not 
explicitly  covered  by  the  new  Frankfurt  Agreement, 
but  some  shipments  of  briquettes  from  the  Soviet 
Zone  are  planned,  though  at  a  much  smaller  rate 
than  in  1946  or  1947.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
say  what  volume  of  exchanges  in  this  field  is  envisaged. 
The  same  applies  to  potash,  of  which  deliveries  from 
East  to  West  were  an  important  feature  of  inter¬ 
regional  trade  before  the  war.  Since  the  war,  potash 
was  exported  to  the  West  from  the  Soviet  Zone  until 
the  interruption  of  trade  in  1948,  but  in  1949  the 
import  requirements  of  the  Western  Zones  may  have 
declined  owing  to  the  development  of  their  domestic 
production. 


A 
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I  Iron  and  Steel 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  Western  Zones, 
chiefly  from  the  Ruhr  to  the  Soviet  Zone,  amounted 
to  20  million  1948  marks,  or  only  about  7  per  cent  ^ 
of  the  pre-war  rate  during  the  first  half  of  1948. 
The  yearly  shipments  provided  for  in  the  Berlin 
Agreement  amounted  to  some  170  thousand  tons, 
or  roughly  40  million  marks.  The  amount  actually 
supplied  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  before 
the  break  down  in  trade  relations  was  thus  50  per 
cent  of  that  which  was  planned  for  the  year.  Under 
the  new  Frankfurt  Agreement,  the  Western  Zones  are  to 
deliver  approximately  335,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
to  the  Soviet  Zone,  which  would  represent  an  annual 
rate  of  about  450,000  tons. 

In  comparison,  the  Soviet  Zone’s  consumption  of 
finished  steel  alone  amounted  in  1936  to  about  2.4 
million  tons,  of  which  1 . 1  million  tons  were  imported 
(net)  from  the  Western  Zones.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  current  production  rate  in  the  Soviet  Zone  in 
1948  was  only  some  215  thousand  tons  per  year, 
and  foreign  imports  reached  about  twice  that  amount. 

I  The  shortage  of  steel  in  the  Soviet  Zone  resulted  in 
the  virtual  elimination  of  all  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
goods  to  Western  Germany,  which  had  been  of 
some  importance  before  the  war  even  though  they 
were  much  smaller  than  the  trade  from  West  to  East. 
The  Soviet  Zone  has  also  undertaken  extensive  plans 
to  reconstruct  and  extend  its  own  steel  industry, 
which  suffered  severely  during  the  war.  The  pro¬ 
duction  target  for  1950  is  set  at  875,000  tons  of  crude 
steel,  or  more  than  four  times  the  1948  production. * 
But  even  when  this  goal  is  attained,  a  steel  shortage  of 
serious  proportions  will  remain  which  cannot  readily 
be  compensated  from  abroad.  The  current  shortage 
is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  field  of  special 
and  high-quality  steels,  with  consequent  difficulties 
I  for  the  operation  of  the  engineering  industries  and 
t  also  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  chemical  and  other 
f  industries  whose  equipment  has  been  impaired  by 

wartime  destruction,  under-maintenance  or  dis- 
J  mantling. 

[  On  the  other  hand,  although  Western  Germany 
I  can  at  present  use  the  greater  part  of  the  steel  it 

I  'Trade  in  “iron  and  steel  construction”  goods  (including 

I  some  items  of  heavy  engineering)  has  probably  shrunk  still  more. 

Comparability  with  1936  figures,  however,  is  particularly 

I  unsatisfactory  in  this  category. 

!  *  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  good  process  is  being 

made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  plans  ;  steel  production  is  reported 
j  to  have  reached  more  than  double  the  1948  level  in  one  year  and 
a  series  of  new  mills  has  been  put  into  operation. 


produces  for  internal  reconstruction  and  investment 
purposes,  production  has  already  shown  signs  of 
slowing  down  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949,  und  there 
may  well  be  a  surplus  of  steel  in  the  future  if  the 
East-German  market  does  not  absorb  part  of  the 
output  of  the  Ruhr.  The  steel  problem  thus  remains 
an  outstandingly  important  consequence  of  the  zonal 
division  of  Germany. 

The  Engineering  Industry ' 

Interzonal  trade  in  machinery  and  vehicles,  which, 
with  the  high  degree  of  specialization  of  the  industry, 
represented  an  important  part  of  Germany’s  internal 
trade  before  the  war,  all  but  disappeared  in  1948. 
While  this  has  been  caused  in  part  by  the  diversion 
of  trade  to  new  markets,  especially  as  far  as  deliveries 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  are  concerned,  it  also  reflects 
the  shortage  of  steel  in  1948,  the  decrease  in  capacity 
and  the  consequent  low  level  of  production  in  both 
the  Soviet  Zone  and  the  Western  Zones  ;  the  pro¬ 
duction  index  in  the  Bizone  in  the  first  half  of  1948 
was  only  43  per  cent  of  pre-war  for  machinery  and 
25  per  cent  for  vehicles. 

The  consequences  of  this  low  level  of  trade  are 
chiefly  expressed,  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Zone  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  continuing  shortage  of  various  types 
of  heavy  machinery  formerly  supplied  by  Western 
Germany,  including  transport  equipment,  mining 
equipment,  steam  boilers  and  turbines,  and  also  motor 
vehicles,  ships  and  agricultural  machinery.  It  is 
in  these  categories  of  engineering  products  that  the 
greatest  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  production 
in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

In  the  W'estern  Zones,  the  shortage  of  equipment 
previously  supplied  by  Easterij  Germany  also  has 
serious  consequences.  In  many  instances  supplies 
can  be  obtained  from  alternative  sources  abroad  only 
after  considerable  delay  in  delivery  or  for  payment  in 
hard  currency.  This  is  particularly  true,  for  instance, 
of  textile  machinery.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  several  plants  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
Rhineland  and  Bavaria  have  been  converted  to  the 
production  of  textile  machinery.  In  printing  and 
paper-making  machinery,  the  lack  of  deliveries  from 
the  Soviet  Zone  has  been  severely  felt,  particularly 
since  the  printing  business  is  expanding  in  the  Western 

'  The  “engineering  industry”  here  includes  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  vehicles  and  shipbuilding,  but  not  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances  or  optical  and  precision  instruments, 
which  are  treated  separately  below. 
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Zones,  which  previously  depended  on  the  traditional 
printing  centres  in  Eastern  Germany,  such  as  Leipzig. 
The  shortage  of  printing  and  paper-making  machinery 
has  resulted  in  the  building  of  certain  new  plants  in 
the  West.  The  Soviet  Zone  also  possesses  a  substantial 
capacity  for  the  production  of  office  machinery,  as 
well  as  for  certain  types  of  machine  tools  and  parts 
formerly  supplied  to  Western  Germany. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1949  the  index  of 
engineering  production  in  the  Western  Zones  almost 
reached  the  1936  level.  An  increase  in  Western 
German  export  availabilities  in  this  category  of 
goods  is  therefore  probable,  and  the  Soviet  Zone, 
which  in  1936  took  roughly  one-tenth  of  the  total 
production  of  Western  Germany,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  total  interzonal  and  foreign  exports, 
may  soon  resume  its  former  importance  as  a  potential 
market.  This  is  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  Frank¬ 
furt  Agreement,  which  calls  for  deliveries  of  75  million 
marks’  worth  ^  of  engineering  products  by  Western 
Germany,  or  roughly  one-quarter  of  the  total  value 
of  goods  to  be  furnished  by  the  Western  Zones, 
although  the  volume  implied  would  still  seem  to  be 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  1936  amount.  Important 
“  bottleneck  ”  products  such  as  5  million  marks’ 
worth  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  are  included,  however, 
in  the  planned  shipments  of  the  West,  which  also 
include  some  deliveries  of  ships. 

On  the  other  hand,  deliveries  from  the  Soviet  Zone 
to  the  Western  Zones  are  planned  only  to  a  total  of 
29  million  marks  (including  office  machinery  and 
sewing  machines),  an  amount  which  corresponds  to 
some  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  1936  volume  of  trade. 
This  schedule  includes  textile  machinery  up  to  a 
value  of  4  million  marks  and  machine  tools  to  a  value 
of  3  million  marks,  thus  serving  in  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  shortages  noted  in  Western  Germany. 

Finally,  trade  in  steel  and  metal  goods  (tools, 
household  goods,  cutlery,  etc.)  has  shrunk  as  much  as 
that  in  engineering  goods.  A  detailed  analysis  cannot, 
however,  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  material  avail¬ 
able. 

Electrical  Machinery  and  Appliances 

While  the  value  of  interzonal  trade  in  electrical 
goods  before  the  war  cannot  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  transport  statistics  available  for  that  period. 


*  This  total  includes,  however,  an  unspecified  amount  of 
iron  and  steel  construction  ”  products. 


it  would  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  in  view  of  the  regional  distribution  and  specializa¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  and  the  high  value  of  its  output. 
In  1936,  gross  production  was  equal  to  2,100  million 
Reichsmarks  and,  as  was  shown  in  Table  4,  more  than 
48  per  cent  of  the  total  output  was  concentrated  in 
Berlin,  some  39  per  cent  in  the  Western  Zones  and 
12  per  cent  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  industry  was 
highly  specialized,  almost  all  heavy  equipment  being 
manufactured  in  Berlin.  It  was  also  closely  integrated, 
the  overwhelming  part  of  its  total  output  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  very  small  number  of  big  concerns. 

Only  a  minor  volume  of  trade  was  provided  for 
under  the  Berlin  Agreement  of  1947—3  million  marks’ 
worth  of  goods  to  be  delivered  by  the  Bizone  and 
1.5  million  marks’  worth  to  be  supplied  in  return  by 
the  Soviet  Zone  —  and  approximately  these  amounts 
were  actually  delivered  during  the  first  half  of  1948. 
Substantial  increases  in  the  trade  in  electrical  goods 
are  provided  for,  however,  under  the  Frankfurt 
Agreement,  especially  on  the  part  of  Western  Germany. 
Total  deliveries  from  Western  Germany,  of  which  a 
substantial  part  will  probably  be  supplied  by  Western 
Berlin,  are  placed  at  a  figure  of  24  million  marks, 
compared  with  one-fifth  of  that  amount  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Zone.  Both  figures,  however,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  small  in  relation  to  the  pre-war 
volume  of  e;,changes. 

The  increase  in  deliveries  scheduled  by  the  Western 
Zones  appears  to  reflect  to  some  extent  the  rapid 
development  of  the  industry  in  that  area  in  recent 
years,  which  is  typical  of  the  production  shifts  which 
have  occurred  in  Germany  since  1945.  Geographical 
shifts  in  the  electro-technical  industry  had,  in  fact, 
already  begun  before  the  war,  largely  because  of  the 
dis-economies  of  size,  which  made  further  addition 
to  the  Berlin  capacity  relatively  unproductive.  Plants 
were  created  in  southern  Germany  and  also  in  the 
Ruhr.^  The  major  part  of  the  equipment  available 
in  Berlin  was  dismantled  soon  after  the  capitulation 
of  Germany.  Since  then,  the  productive  capacities 
have  been  gradually  re-created,  but  a  substantial  part 
was  transferred  to  the  Western  Zones,  not  so  much 
through  shifts  of  physical  equipment  as  through  the 
transfer  to  new  plants  of  patents,  drawings,  and  pro- 


1  Further  movements,  undertaken  for  strategic  reasons  and 
directed  towards  the  east,  took  place  during  the  war  in  the 
years  1942-1944  and  led  to  the  creation  of  plants  in  the  Sudeten- 
land  and  in  Silesia,  representing  some  6  to  8  i«r  cent  of  the  war¬ 
time  potential  of  Germany.  The  latter  remained,  for  the  main 
part,  outside  the  post-war  zonal  boundaries  of  Germany. 


duction  techniques,  as  well  as  of  executive  personnel 
and  skilled  workers. 

The  manpower  employed  in  the  electro-technical 
industries  in  the  three  Western  Zones  more  than 
doubled  between  1936  and  1948,  while  the  gross  value 
of  output,  in  1936  prices,  increased  from  800  million 
Reichsmarks  in  that  year  to  an  annual  rate  of  1,400 
million  marks  in  December  1948.  Some  further 
expansion  was  achieved  in  the  course  of  1949.^ 

In  spite  of  these  important  shifts  in  production, 
the  Western  Zones  are  still  short  of  some  categories 
of  electrical  products,  especially  of  the  heavy  types, 
including  motors,  switch-gear,  transformers  and 
electric  traction  equipment  for  the  railways.  Part 
of  these  requirements  have  been  met  from  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shortages  experienced  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  include  condensers,  cathode-ray  tubes 
and  radio  valves,  all  of  which  are  produced  in  Western 
Germany.  Details  of  the  electrical  goods  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  either  side  are  not  specified  in  the  Frankfurt 
Agreement  and  it  therefore  does  not  indicate  to  what 
extent  requirements  in  these  specific  items  may  be  met. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

The  Berlin  Agreement  enumerated  83  different 
chemical  products  to  be  exchanged  in  1948  between 
the  Bizone  and  the  Soviet  Zone,  and  the  French  Zone 
similarly  planned  to  deliver  at  least  33  items  in  1948. 
The  commodity  composition  of  these  exchanges 
largely  reflects  the  regional  concentration  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  chemical  industry.  The  actual 
rate  of  trade  recorded  for  the  first  half  of  1948 
appears  to  have  been  twice  as  large  as  had  been 
planned.  Although  chemicals  are  one  of  the  com¬ 
modity  groups  in  which  trade  in  1948  had  shrunk 
least  in  relation  to  1936,  the  total  turnover  still 
represented  hardly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  1936 
volume.  As  is  shown  in  Table  13,  the  decline  was 
especially  marked  in  deliveries  from  the  Soviet  Zone, 
which  thus  had  an  import  surplus  in  place  of  the  ex¬ 
port  surplus  in  trade  with  the  Western  Zones,  which 
existed  before  the  war  and  was  planned  in  the  Berlin 
Agreement. 

The  amounts  to  be  exchanged  under  the  Frankfurt 
Agreement  over  the  nine  months  to  which  it  applies 

1  In  mid-1949,  the  index  of  production  of  the  electro-technical 
industry  was  170  in  relation  to  1936  and  thus  showed  the  highest 
level,  in  relation  to  pre-war,  of  all  production  branches.  An 
instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  production  in  this  field  is  that 
from  January  1948  to  July  1949  the  production  of  radio  valves 
increased  from  82,000  to  562,000  units  monthly. 


appear  to  represent  some  increase  in  volume  over 
the  Berlin  Agreement.  However,  they  imply  some 
reduction  in  trade  in  chemicals  in  relation  to  the 
rate  of  exchanges  in  the  first  half  of  1948.  Although 
the  totals  to  be  exchanged  in  1949/50  are  not  fully 
detailed  by  commodities,  the  most  important  single 
item  is  15  million  marks’  worth  of  coal-tar  dyestuffs, 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  including  basic  pharma¬ 
ceutical  materials,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Western  Zones. 
This  reflects  the  continued  dependence  of  the  organic 
chemical  industry  of  the  Soviet  Zone  on  materials 
supplied  as  by-products  of  coke  production  in  the 
Ruhr  area.  The  Western  Zones  are  also  to  supply 
a  small  amount  (15,000  tons)  of  soda  ash,  although 
the  pre-war  production  of  soda  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
was  far  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements  and  was 
chiefly  exported  to  other  regions. 

Apart  from  the  need  of  the  Soviet  Zone  for  coke 
by-products  and  for  basic  slag  from  the  coal  and 
steel  industries  of  Western  Germany,  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  real  bottlenecks  in  the  production 
of  chemicals  on  either  side.  Adjustments  in  production 
patterns  towards  greater  regional  self-sufficiency, 
which  can  be  made  without  major  additional  in¬ 
vestment  outlays,  have  already  taken  place  and  are 
reflected  in  the  lower  level  of  planned  trade  in  1949 
in  relation  to  that  actually  carried  out  in  1948.  There 
nevertheless  remains  a  diversity  of  products  in  which 
interzonal  trade  could  usefully  take  place,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  relative  costs. 

In  addition  to  chemicals  and  allied  products,  the 
Frankfurt  Agreement  provides  for  16.5  million 
marks’  worth  of  rubber  goods  (chiefly  automobile 
tyres  and  tubes,  but  also  conveyor  and  power  belting 
and  technical  rubber  products)  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Western  Zones.  This  represents  a  much  larger  volume 
of  shipments  than  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  1948 
(approximately  4.2  million  marks),  and  will  serve  to 
alleviate  the  pronounced  shortage  existing  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  in  this  field.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rubber-processing  industry  is  situated  in  the  Western 
Zones,  and  in  this  case,  too,  the  Eastern-German 
market  may  become  important  if  the  capacity  of  the 
industry  is  to  be  fully  utilized.  However,  the  industry 
is  dependent  on  foreign  imports  of  raw  rubber, 
whereas  the  Soviet  Zone  has  retained  some  of  its 
plant  for  producing  synthetic  rubber  and  also  has  a 
considerable  capacity  beyond  its  own  requirements 
for  the  production  of  cord  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tyres. 


Textiles 

The  most  important  single  group  of  commodities 
in  the  schedule  of  deliveries  by  the  Soviet  Zone 
under  the  recent  Frankfurt  Agreement  is  textiles, 
which  account  for  80  million  marks  or  roughly 
30  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  includes  10  million 
marks’  worth  of  underwear,  25  million  marks’ 
worth  of  stockings  and  socks,  25  million  marks’ 
worth  of  miscellaneous  goods  (including  hats  and 
gloves,  carpets,  curtains,  and  fabrics  for  furniture 
and  decoration)  and  20  million  marks  for  processing 
expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Zones 
are  to  supply  raw  and  semi-finished  materials  to  a 
total  value  of  20  million  marks.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement,  including  the  provision  for  processing 
expenses,  thus  appear  to  reflect  the  relatively  greater 
supply  of  raw  materials  in  the  West,  the  shortages  in 
textile  machinery  prevailing  there,  and  the  presence 
of  un-utilized  production  capacity  in  the  East. 

Detailed  pre-war  data  are  not  available  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  volume  of  trade  in  textiles  projected 
under  the  new  agreement.  The  planned  volume 
of  trade  in  both  directions  is,  however,  very  far 
below  the  pre-war  level.  In  comparison  with  post¬ 
war  data,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  agreement 
provides  for  the  doubling  of  deliveries  from  the  Soviet 
Zone  compared  with  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Agree¬ 
ment,  while  deliveries  from  the  Western  Zones  are 
expected  to  be  only  half  as  large  as  those  planned 
under  the  Berlin  Agreement.  In  both  cases  the  new 
level  of  trade  represents  a  more  than  tenfold  expansion 
in  relation  to  trade  carried  out  in  the  first  half  of 
1948— a  period,  however,  when  trade  had  shrunk  to 
a  negligible  fraction  of  its  pre-war  volume. 

In  this  field  also  the  zonal  division  of  Germany  is 
having  its  effects  in  changes  and  shifts  in  productive 
capacity.  The  acute  lack  of  raw  materials  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  has  led  to  considerable  efforts  to  increase 
the  production  and  processing  of  artificial  fibres,  both 
artificial  silk  and  cellulose  fibre.  There  have  also 
been  some  transfers  from  East  to  West  of  capacity 
for  the  production  of  stockings  and  other  goods,  but 
the  Western  Zones,  whilst  retaining  their  pre-war 
dependence  on  foreign  imports  of  textile  raw  materials, 
also  remain  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Zone  for  supplies 
of  certain  finished  goods.^ 

*  In  a  neighbouring  field,  the  fur  industry,  which  was  entirely 
concentrated  in  the  Soviet  Zone  before  the  war,  production  has 
also  been  transferred  in  considerable  part  to  the  West,  especially 
to  the  Frankfurt  area,  and  also  to  Berlin. 


Other  Products 

In  the  field  of  optical  and  precision  instruments, 
some  import  requirements  exist  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Germany.  The  Soviet  Zone  needs  watches 
and  parts,  surgical  instruments  and  certain  optical 
instruments,  such  as  microscopes,  supplied  chiefly  by 
the  French  Zone.  The  Western  Zones  need  spectacles, 
optical  glass,  lenses  and  parts  for  photographic 
apparatus,  as  well  as  other  precision  and  optical 
instruments,  for  which  the  Soviet  Zone  has  an  excess 
capacity.  The  Frankfurt  Agreement  provides  for  an 
exchange  of  precision  instruments  and  optical  goods 
to  the  value  of  4.5  million  marks  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Zone,  and  2.5  million  marks  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Western  Zones.  These  amounts  represent  some 
recovery  of  trade,  both  in  relation  to  trade  actually 
performed  in  the  first  half  of  1948  and  in  relation 
to  that  planned  under  the  Berlin  Agreement,  but  are 
probably  small  in  relation  to  pre-war. 

Although  Western  Germany  possesses  adequate  or 
even  excess  capacity  for  glass  production  in  general, 
the  Soviet  Zone  has  a  dominant  position  in  the  field 
of  special  glass  for  laboratory  and  medical  purposes, 
which  is  made  in  Thuringia.  The  resulting  dependence 
of  the  West  on  deliveries  from  the  East  was  partially 
reflected  in  interzonal  trade  in  1948,  in  which  glass 
stood  at  a  relatively  high  level,  although  shipments 
were  nevertheless  only  just  over  one-fifth  of  the  pre¬ 
war  volume.  The  Western  Zones  are  also  short  of 
special  ceramics  for  insulators  in  the  electro-technical 
industry.  Under  the  Frankfurt  Agreement,  the  Soviet 
Zone  is  to  supply  special  glass  and  ceramics  to  a 
value  of  10  million  marks,  planned  deliveries  from  the 
Western  Zones  being  only  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 
These  totals,  however,  represent  some  decrease  in 
relation  to  the  trade  carried  out  in  1948,  and  remain 
very  small  in  relation  to  the  pre-war  volume  of  inter¬ 
zonal  trade.  In  the  meantime,  capacity  for  the 
production  of  these  scarce  items  is  being  created  in 
the  Western  Zones,  although  they  still  remain  among 
those  products  in  which  the  supply  position  is  difficult. 

Wood  products,  including  timber,  sawn  lumber, 
pulp,  paper  and  board,  form  a  major  item  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Zone  tc  the  Western  Zones 
under  the  Frankfurt  Agreement.  These  products 
already  figured  prominently  in  the  Berlin  Agreement, 
and  actual  post-war  shipments  were  very  substantial 
compared  with  the  general  level  of  interzonal  trade  ; 
in  1948  they  were  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  1936 
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level  of  trade  and  thus  stood  far  higher  in  relation  to 
pre-war  than  any  other  group  of  products.  These 
deliveries,  however,  which  consisted  in  very  large 
part  of  pitwood  supplied  for  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Western  Zones,  appear  to  have  been  of  a  temporary 
and  exceptional  nature  and  largely  ceased  in  1949. 
As  far  as  paper  products  are  concerned,  the  Soviet 
Zone  was  before  the  war,  and  still  is  in  spite  of  the 
present  low  level  of  its  production,  an  important 
potential  supplier  of  newsprint,  paper  and  board, 
although  the  amounts  scheduled  for  delivery  under  the 
Frankfurt  Agreement  show  some  reduction  compared 
with  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Agreement.  Deliveries 
of  wood  and  paper  products  from  the  Western  Zones, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  very  small. 

Interzonal  trade  in  leather  and  leather  products  has 
all  but  disappeared  and  is  not  specifically  provided 
for  by  the  Frankfurt  and  Berlin  Agreements.  This  is 
chiefly  because  of  the  general  shortage  of  hides  and 
skins  throughout  Germany,  which  in  turn  is  difficult  to 
remedy  because  of  the  necessity  for  rebuilding  livestock 
herds.  Western  Germany  possesses  the  major  part  of 
the  shoe-making  capacity  of  the  country  and  satisfies 
internal  demand  mainly  through  imports  of  hides 
from  abroad.  In  the  Soviet  Zone,  the  shortage  of 
footwear  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
field  of  consumption  goods  and  has  been  only  partly 
solved  by  the  use  of  buna  and  other  synthetic 
products. 

Non-ferrous  metals  are  another  group  in  which 
interzonal  trade  has  been  virtually  non-existent  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  although  a  small  volume  of 
deliveries  from  West  to  East  is  scheduled  for  the 
first  time  under  the  new  Frankfurt  Agreement,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  total  of  10  million  marks  (including 
3,000  tons  of  lead,  2,000  tons  of  aluminium  and 
1,000  tons  of  re-casting  zinc). 

Finally,  an  item  which  for  the  first  time  figures 
prominently  in  the  deliveries  from  the  Soviet  Zone 
under  the  Frankfurt  Agreement,  is  mineral  oil,  of 
which  deliveries— including  60,000  tons  of  diesel 
oil— are  planned  to  the  value  of  22.5  million  marks. 
Planned  deliveries  from  the  West,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  slightly  smaller  than  the  rate  in  the  first  half  of 
1948,  which  was  comparatively  high  in  relation  to  pre¬ 
war.  The  situation  in  1949/50  denotes  a  change  in 
relation  to  the  pre-war  pattern  of  interzonal  trade  in 
liquid  fuels,  which  is  probably  linked  with  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  production  of  synthetic 
fuel. 


Recent  Trends  in  Inter-regional  Trade 

Following  the  resumption  of  interzonal  trade  in 
May  1949,  exchanges  between  the  Soviet  Zone  and 
the  Western  Zones  recovered  rapidly  in  the  summer 
of  1949.  Between  June  and  August,  the  over-all 
turnover  of  trade  trebled,  and  in  August  stood  some 
25  per  cent  above  the  level  recorded  in  the  first  half 
of  1948.  Although  this  represents  a  rapid  recovery 
after  the  temporary  cessation  of  trade,  the  level 
attained  in  August  still  remains  at  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  pre-war,  and  in  September  trade  did  not 
increase  further.  Some  further  expansion  could, 
however,  be  expected  after  the  signing  of  the  Frankfurt 
Agreement  on  8  October  1949,  since  the  over-all 
turnover  of  trade  in  August  and  September  was 
still  slightly  below  the  level  planned  under  this  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  ensuing  months.  In  total,  deliveries 
from  the  Western  Zones  during  the  four  months  were 
somewhat  higher  than  those  from  the  Soviet  Zone, 
but  the  difference  was  less  marked  than  in  1948. 

Trade  in  agricultural  products  remained  extremely 
low.  Deliveries  by  the  Western  Zones  during  June 
to  September  were  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  1948 
rate,  and  those  by  the  Soviet  Zone  were  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  rate.  Western  deliveries  were  thus  tending 
towards  the  low  levels  foreseen  for  1949/50  in  the 
Frankfurt  Agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Zone  will  have  to  increase  deliveries  to  the  Western 
Zones  more  than  five-fold  in  order  to  reach  the  higher 
rate  planned.  No  substantial  deliveries  of  potatoes, 
grains  and  sugar  from  the  Soviet  Zone  had  occurred 
by  the  end  of  September.  Similarly,  deliveries  of 
forestry  products  from  the  Soviet  Zone  were  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  rate  for  the  first  half  of 
1948  and  will  have  to  increase  very  substantially 
to  reach  the  level  provided  for  under  the  Frankfurt 
Agreement. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  had  been  practically 
no  shipments  of  coal  or  briquettes  in  either  direction 
by  the  end  of  September  1949.  On  the  other  hand. 
Western  deliveries  of  iron  and  steel  took  place  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  in  1948  and  in  August  and 
September  corresponded  to  the  Frankfurt  Agreement 
level.  In  machinery  and  other  steel  and  metal  products 
the  rates  of  delivery  on  both  sides  in  the  period  June- 
September  were  approximately  the  same  as  in  1948. 
Shipments  from  the  Soviet  Zone  were  not  far  below 
the  average  volume  contemplated  in  the  Frankfurt 
Agreement,  whereas  those  from  the  West  will  have 
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to  increase  considerably  in  the  months  to  come. 
Inter-regional  trade  in  chemicals  remained  at  less 
than  one-half  of  the  1948  rate  and  will  have  to  increase 
rapidly,  especially  in  the  case  of  deliveries  from  the 
Soviet  Zone,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  level  fixed  for 
1949/50.  Exports  of  rubber  goods  from  the  Western 
Zones  to  the  Soviet  Zone  remained  at  the  1948  rate 
and  will  also  have  to  be  increased  if  the  agreed  level 
is  to  be  reached.  The  most  important  expansion 
occurred  in  the  field  of  textiles,  deliveries  being  at 
a  rate  almost  ten  times  as  great  as  in  the  first  half 
of  1948.  This  trade,  consisting  mainly  of  yarns 
supplied  by  the  Western  Zones  and  of  finished  textiles 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Zone,  already  conformed  both 


Conclusions 

In  pre-war  Germany,  a  large  part  of  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  and  consumed  within  each  of  the  regions  into 
which  the  country  is  now  divided  moved  in  inter-regional 
trade.  The  Western  Zones  in  1936  exported  approxi¬ 
mately  18  per  cent  of  their  total  commodity  production 
to  other  German  regions,  and  these  other  regions  in 
return  supplied  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  com¬ 
modities  consumed  within  the  Western  Zones,  In 
the  Soviet  Zone  the  corresponding  percentages  were 
more  than  twice  as  great.  Trade  between  these  two 
regions  represented,  in  each  instance,  some  two-thirds 
of  their  total  inter-regional  trade.  The  reduction  of 
trade  between  the  Soviet  Zone  and  the  Western  Zones 
to  one-fifteenth  of  its  pre-war  volume,  combined 
with  the  decline  in  trade  with  Berlin  and  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  trade  with  the  Separated  Areas,  has  meant 
that  the  different  zones  of  occupation  have  largely 
been  cut  off  from  markets  and  sources  of  supply  on 
which  they  previously  relied  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  day-to-day  commerce.  Only  some  slight 
remnants  of  regional  specialization  and  interdepen¬ 
dence  are  still  visible  in  the  small  volume  of  post-war 
trade  between  the  Soviet  Zone  and  the  Western  Zones 
which  was  analysed  above,  and  no  substantial  expan¬ 
sion  of  exchanges  is  planned  under  current  trade 
agreements. 

Adaptation  to  the  disruption  of  interzonal  trade 
has  taken  three  principal  forms  :  the  first,  and  possibly 
the  most  important  in  the  short  run,  has  been  the 
reduction  in  the  supplies  of  goods  available  on  either 
side.  This  applies  not  only  to  consumption  goods, 
but  also  to  capital  equipment,  which  is  made  to  last 


in  volume  and  in  structure  to  the  provisions  concern¬ 
ing  textiles  laid  down  in  the  Frankfurt  Agreement, 

In  general,  the  evolution  of  trade  between  the 
Western  Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone  after  the  end  of  the 
blockade  appears  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Frankfurt  Agreement,  with  regard  both  to  the  over-all 
volume  and  to  commodity  composition.  For  several 
important  commodities,  a  relatively  large  increase  will 
be  required  compared  with  trade  during  the  June- 
September  period.  The  levels  provided  in  the  Frankfurt 
Agreement  and  the  further  expansion  required  to 
reach  those  levels  are,  however,  extremely  small  both 
in  relation  to  pre-war  inter-regional  trade  and  in 
relation  to  existing  production  capacities. 


longer  if  replacement  cannot  be  obtained.  Second, 
considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  expand  the 
local  production  of  goods  previously  obtained  through 
inter-regional  trade.  Third,  the  lack  of  supplies 
formerly  obtained  from  other  regions  has  been  com¬ 
pensated  in  part  by  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  of  pre-war  regional 
interdependence  that,  in  the  industrial  field,  the 
Western  Zones  are  in  a  relatively  more  favourable 
position  than  the  Soviet  Zone  for  adapting  production 
to  compensate  for  the  disruption  of  inter-regional 
trade.  Because  of  their  large  area  and  the  importance 
of  their  trade  with  foreign  countries,  inter-regional 
trade  played  a  smaller  role  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Western  Zones  before  the  war  than  it  did  in  that  of  any 
other  region.  The  industrial  goods  which  they  obtained 
by  interzonal  trade  consisted,  moreover,  largely  of 
certain  types  of  manufactured  products  for  which  the 
development  of  local  production  capacity  has  been 
proceeding  rapidly  since  the  war,  despite  the  general 
lack  of  investment  funds.  In  the  Soviet  Zone,  on  the 
other  hand,  inter-regional  trade  in  industrial  goods 
before  the  war  not  only  represented  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  production  and  consumption  than  in 
the  Western  Zones,  but  also  played  a  more  essential 
role  in  its  industrial  life.  In  addition  to  importing 
manufactures  and  equipment,  the  Soviet  Zone  relied 
heavily  on  Western  Germany  for  supplies  of  coal, 
steel,  and  other  heavy  industrial  products.  In  this 
field  it  is  harder  to  substitute  home  production  for 
imports  than  in  the  case  of  manufactured  products. 
Moreover,  shortages  of  coal  and  steel  tend  to  restrict 
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production  in  general  far  more  than  shortages  of 
specific  types  of  manufactured  equipment. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  situation  is  rather 
different.  Owing  to  the  specialization  of  its  pre-war 
production,  the  Soviet  Zone  had  a  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  products  with  other  regions,  but  was 
more  than  capable  of  satisfying  its  requirements  for 
foodstuffs,  although  its  increased  population  since  the 
war  must  now  be  taken  into  account.  The  Western 
Zones,  on  the  other  hand,  were  net  importers  of  most 
of  the  principal  foodstuffs,  and  in  the  future  may  be 
expected  to  experience  much  more  difficulty  than  the 
Soviet  Zone  in  meeting  their  food  requirements.  This 
problem,  however,  arises  not  so  much  from  the  low 
level  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Zone  as  from  two  other 
contemporary  developments— namely,  the  change  in 
the  status  of  the  Separated  Areas,  the  principal  food- 
surplus  region  of  Germany  before  the  war,  and  the 
increase  of  nearly  8  million  in  the  population  of  the 
Western  Zones. 

In  foreign  trade  the  Western  Zones  have  so  far  been 
more  favourably  situated  than  the  Soviet  Zone  in 
obtaining  substitute  supplies,  not  only  of  grain  and 
other  basic  foodstuffs,  but  also  of  industrial  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  equipment.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  a  heavily  one-sided  trade,  particularly 
with  regard  to  imports  from  overseas  countries,  which 
have  been  financed  by  extraordinary  dollar  aid.  For 
the  future  the  greater  dependence  of  Western  Germany 
on  foreign  supplies  means  that  it  will  be  competing 
increasingly  with  foreign  countries  of  similar  indus¬ 
trial  structure,  both  in  the  endeavour  to  cover 
its  import  requirements  of  food  and  raw  materials 
as  far  as  possible  from  non-dollar  sources  and  in 
developing  its  exports  of  manufactures  to  pay  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Zone  will  pro¬ 
bably  face  less  difficulty  in  its  foreign  trade,  since  it 
is  not  so  heavily  dependent  on  imported  foodstuffs, 
while  its  manufacturing  industry  is  to  a  large  extent 


complementary  to  that  of  the  Eastern-Europea  n 
countries,  with  which  it  is  more  closely  bound  in  its 
trade  relationships.  This,  however,  is  not  true  in  the 
critical  field  of  steel,  which  the  Soviet  Zone,  like 
Eastern  Europe  as  a  whole,  has  hitherto  produced 
only  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  adaptation  to  the  fall 
in  interzonal  trade,  it  is  the  strong  trend  towards 
local  self-sufficiency  that  will  probably  have  the  most 
permanent  and  serious  effects  on  the  structure  of  the 
German  economy.  Although  the  disruption  of  inter¬ 
zonal  trade  is,  in  principle,  regarded  as  temporary, 
the  development  of  substitute  local  production  is 
proceeding  on  either  side.  If  trade  continues  at  its 
current  restricted  level,  the  economic  effects  will  be 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
national  boundary.  The  creation  of  new  plant 
to  produce  goods  previously  obtained  from  other 
regions  not  only  involves  a  wastage  of  investment  in 
fields  where  the  total  capacity  of  the  country  is 
adequate,  and  probably  higher  production  costs,  but 
also  gives  rise  to  the  usual  interests  of  producers  in 
protecting  themselves  against  the  re-emergence  of  com¬ 
petition.  While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  how  rapidly  the 
development  of  regional  self-sufficiency  is  taking  place, 
it  may  be  pertinent  to  recall  how  quickly  the  economic 
area  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  separated 
into  several  independent  national  economies  after 
1918.  Some  indication  of  how  far  the  adaptation  of 
Germany  to  its  division  is  being  carried  may,  more¬ 
over,  be  provided  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
disruption  of  interzonal  trade  and  the  other  problems 
of  post-war  reconstruction,  current  plans  in  both 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Zones  provide  for  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  production  to 
the  pre-war  level  within  the  next  one  or  two  years. 

It  may  perhaps  be  concluded  from  the  recent 
course  of  events  in  Germany  that  it  is  easier  to  break 
up  an  economic  union  than  to  create  one. 


Appendix 


SOURCES  AND  METHODS  USED  IN  THE  ARTICLE 
‘‘PRE-WAR  REGIONAL  INTERDEPENDENCE  AND  POST-WAR  INTERZONAL 

TRADE  IN  GERMANY” 

I.  FOREIGN  AND  INTERNAL  TRADE  BY  REGIONS  IN  1936  (TABLE  1) 

The  figures  for  inter-regional  and  foreign  trade  in  1936  are  based  on  the  German  transport  statistics  contained  in  Die 
GUterbewegung  auf  deutschen  Eisenbahnen  im  Jaltre  1936,  Die  Binnenschiffahrt  im  Jahre  1936  and  Die  Seeschiffahrt  im  Jahre 
1936,  Vols  503  (parts  1  and  II),  509  and  508  (part  I)  respectively  of  the  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  In  addition,  the  results 
of  the  investigation  of  the  share  of  each  of  the  occupation  zones  in  Germany’s  foreign  trade  contained  in  “  Deutschlands  Ein- 
fuhrbedarf  und  Ausfuhrergebnis  in  der  Vorkriegszeit  gegliedert  nach  Besatzungszonen  ”,  Statistische  Praxis,  Vol.  2,  No.  12, 
Berlin,  December  1947,  were  used  as  an  independent  check  on  the  estimates  of  foreign  trade. 

The  three  sets  of  transport  statistics  give  comparable  information  on  goods  transported  by  railways,  inland  waterways 
and  sea-going  vessels.  For  each  of  41  districts  they  show  the  quantities  of  goods  despatched  to  or  received  from  each  of  the 
other  districts  as  well  as  foreign  countries.  The  figures  are  divided  under  1 1 7  commodity  groups  showing  all  major  bulk  commod¬ 
ities  separately  and  combining  other  goods  such  as  machinery,  vehicles  etc.  in  broad  groups. 

In  drawing  up  the  tables,  the  41  districts  were  grouped  into  four  regions  corresponding  to  the  Western  Zones  (including 
the  Saar),  the  Soviet  Zone,  Berlin  and  the  Separated  Areas.  The  figures  showing  the  quantity  (in  tons)  of  goods  in  each  com¬ 
modity  group  transported  from  one  region  to  another  were  then  converted  into  values  by  applying  estimated  unit  values  which 
in  most  cases  were  derived  from  the  German  foreign  trade  statistics.  The  figures  arrived  at  by  this  method,  however,  give  only 
rough  approximations  of  the  volume  of  trade.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  introduce  a  number  of  substantial  corrections. 
These  corrections  were  necessary  for  two  main  reasons  :  first,  the  transport  statistics  which  show  the  recorded  movement  of  goods 
between  the  place  of  loading  and  the  place  of  unloading  include  transit  shipments  and  do  not,  therefore,  provide  a  direct  measure 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  any  region,  i.e.,  of  the  movements  of  goods  between  the  place  of  production  and  the  place  of 
consum.ption.  Second,  the  coverage  of  the  transport  statistics  is  incomplete,  since  they  exclude  all  consignments  of  less  than 
500  kg.  and  also  exclude  goods  transports  by  road,  air  and  parcel  post. 

The  most  important  corrections  which  have  been  made  to  the  figures  are  therefore  as  follows  : 

1.  The  transport  statistics  include  shipments  of  foreign  goods  passing  in  transit  through  Germany  if  they  are  reloaded 
in  Germany  (including  German  free  ports).  Further,  the  transport  statistics  show  as  foreign  shipments  all  shipments  of  German 
goods  from  one  region  of  Germany  to  another  if,  in  transit,  they  have  boen  reloaded  in  foreign  countries. 

By  comparing  the  figures  for  transit  trade  given  in  the  German  foreign  trade  statistics  with  the  transport  statistics,  it 
was  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  transit  shipments  of  foreign  goods  reloaded  in  Germany.  By  making  a  similar  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Netherlands  transit  statistics,  it  was  also  possible  to  trace  the  German  goods  reloaded  in  the  Netherlands  ports. 
These  two  sorts  of  shipments  amounted  in  1936  to  roughly  11  million  tons,  or  an  estimated  value  of  RM.  1,800  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of  Germany’s  total  foreign  exports  (excluding  transit  shipments),  which  is  given  in  the  foreign  trade  statistics 
as  RM.  4,800  million  or  50  million  tons.  Apart  from  the  goods  imported  by  Czechoslovakia  via  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which 
are  shown  in  the  Czech  trade  statistics,  it  was  not  possible  to  identify  any  of  these  transit  shipments  as  passing  from  one  region 
to  another.  The  transit  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia  were  deducted  from  the  shipments  of  the  Western  Zones  to  the  Soviet 
Zone.  All  other  transit  shipments  between  foreign  countries  were  assumed  to  have  gone  into  and  out  of  the  Western  Zones. 

2.  The  transport  figures  also  include  transit  shipments  of  German  goods  from  one  region  through  another  to  a  third 
region  if  the  goods  were  unloaded  and  reloaded  in  the  second  region.  These  transit  shipments  appeared  to  be  of  far  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  transit  shipments  of  foreign  goods,  and  no  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  figures  to  allow  for  them. 

3.  The  transport  statistics  include  transit  shipments  of  German  goods  shipped  from  one  region  and  unloaded  in  another 
for  re-export  to  foreign  countries,  and  correspondingly  they  include  imported  goods  unloaded  in  one  region  and  then  trans¬ 
ported  to  another  region.  As  Germany’s  most  important  harbours  for  foreign  shipments  are  concentrated  in  the  Western  Zones, 
these  transit  shipments  are  naturally  very  large.  Nearly  all  overseas  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  passed  through  the 
Western  Zones  on  their  way  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  large  part  of  the  exports  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany 
similarly  passed  through  the  Western  Zones  in  transit  to  foreign  countries. 

As  regards  imports,  the  only  means  of  making  allowance  for  such  transit  shipments  was  to  estimate  the  amount  of  goods 
of  obviously  non-German  origin  (such  as  coffee,  citrus  fruits,  etc.)  shown  in  the  transport  statistics  as  goods  shipped  from  one 
region  to  another.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  supplemented  by  estimates  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  such  imported 
commodities  in  each  region,  corrected  figures  for  the  imports  of  each  region  were  estimated  and  compared  with  results  of  the 
German  investigation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  occupation  zones  mentioned  above.  The  two  sets  of  estimates  were  found  to 
agree  closely,  and  corrections  could  then  be  made  in  the  estimates  of  inter-regional  trade. 


COMPARISON  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  IN  1936  BY  REGIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  AND  THE  TRANSPORT 
STATISTICS,  AND  TOTAL  EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  ACCORDING  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE  STATISTICS 
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a  Includes  transit  shipments  of  foreign  raw  materials  through  Germany. 
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The  transport  figures  for  exports  of  all  non-agricultural  commodities  were  corrected  by  using  the  figures  given  in  the 
German  census  of  production,  which  show  industrial  exports  by  districts.  In  Table  A  the  foreign  exports  of  industrial  products 
from  each  region  according  to  the  census  are  compared  with  the  figures  derived  from  the  transport  statistics.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  two  sets  of  statistics  are  also  compared  with  the  official  German  foreign  trade  statistics  and  with  the  corrected 
transport  figures,  which  were  adjusted  for  international  transit  shipments  by  the  methods  described  in  Section  1  above.  The 
results  of  this  comparison  are  necessarily  very  approximate.  There  are  difficulties  in  reducing  the  three  sets  of  statistics  to 
standard  commodity  classifications  and  also  in  applying  unit  values  to  these  composite  groups  of  commodities.  In  addition, 
there  are  certain  differences  in  the  definition  of  the  figures  :  the  foreign  trade  statistics  are  recorded  in  net  weights,  whereas  the 
transport  statistics  give  gross  weights  including  the  weight  of  wrapping,  packaging,  etc.  ;  the  foreign  trade  statistics  record  the 
value  of  goods  at  frontiers,  whereas  the  census  of  production  records  the  value  of  goods  at  factories  ;  finally,  the  census  of 
production  excludes  enterprises  with  less  than  five  workers  and,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  not  only  goods  actually  exported, 
but  also  goods  sold  to  export  merchants.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  in  the  table  based  on  the  foreign  trade  statistics  and  on  the 
census  of  production  agree  very  closely. 

The  figures  from  the  transport  statistics  do  not,  however,  agree  so  closely  with  the  foreign  trade  statistics.  In  some  cases, 
the  transport  statistics  show  higher  figures  than  the  foreign  trade  statistics.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  categories  of  bulk  commodities 
such  as  iron  and  steel,  in  which  the  coverage  of  the  transport  statistics  should  be  complete,  and  the  discrepancies  in  these  cases 
appear  to  be  attributable  to  the  difficulties  in  applying  unit  values  to  composite  groups  of  commodities.  In  other  categories 
such  as  chemicals,  the  transport  figures  are  substantially  lower  than  the  foreign  trade  figures.  This  chiefly  occurs  in  the  categories 
of  goods  which  are  likely  to  be  partly  transported  in  small  consignments.  If,  however,  the  categories  in  which  the  transport 
statistics  exceed  the  foreign  trade  statistics  are  omitted,  and  only  the  remaining  categories  are  considered — i.e.,  chiefly  those  in 
which  there  are  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  coverage  of  the  transport  statistics — the  value  of  foreign  exports  according  to  the  trans¬ 
port  statistics  is  about  RM.  1 .5  billion,  or  30  per  cent,  below  the  comparable  figures  in  the  foreign  trade  statistics.  This  apparent 
under-estimate  of  30  per  cent  is  not  unreasonable  in  the  light  of  the  probable  proportion  of  small  shipments  of  less  than  500  kg. 
entering  foreign  trade  (which  are  not  recorded  in  the  transport  statistics).^ 

The  fact  that  very  large  transit  shipments  of  foreign  commodities  are  included  in  the  transport  figures  (as  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  columns  10  and  1 1  of  Table  A),  and  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  valuable  commodities  has  been  omitted  from 
the  transport  statistics,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  use  the  figures  for  exports  in  order  to  correct  the  transport  estimates  of 
inter-regional  trade  for  transit  shipments.  For  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  one  error  compensates  for  the  other. 
The  distinction  between  the  effects  of  the  inclusion  of  transit  shipments  and  the  exclusion  of  shipments  below  500  kg.  has  there¬ 
fore  been  made  by  estimates.  It  has  been  assumed  that  German  non-agricultural  commodities  to  a  value  of  about  RM.  350 
million  were  sent  through  and  reloaded  in  the  Western  Zones  for  export  abroad  and  the  figures  for  inter-regional  trade  have 
been  corrected  correspondingly.  This  raises  the  exports  of  commodities  from  the  eastern  areas  from  the  figure  of  RM.  430  million 
derived  from  the  transport  statistics  to  about  RM.  780  million.  The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  census  of  production 
figure  for  exports  of  about  RM.  1,450  million  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  consist  of  commodities  exported  in  shipments  of 
less  than  500  kg.*  This  implies  that  more  than  half  of  the  foreign  exports  from  the  eastern  regions  are  not  covered  by  the  trans¬ 
port  statistics.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  Western  Zones  calculated  by  the  same  method  is  only  20  to  25  per  cent. 

4.  To  find  the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  inter-regional  transport  figures  for  small  shipments  and  road  shipments,  esti¬ 
mates  were  made  based  mainly  on  the  census  of  production.  The  census  contains  information  both  on  total  sales  and  on  total 
foreign  sales  for  all  non-agricultural  commodities  by  districts.  The  sales  of  each  region  in  the  home  market  could  therefore  be 
found  by  subtraction  for  all  the  commodities  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  transport  statistics.  By  assuming  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  commodities  (mainly  consumer  goods)  in  all  regions  of  Germany  to  be  the  same,  it  was  possible  to  calculate 
roughly  the  excess  output  (or  the  deficit  in  output)  in  the  Western  Zones  for  each  of  these  commodities.  The  sum  of  the  excess 
supplies  has  been  assumed  to  have  been  shipped  to  the  other  regions,  whereas  the  sum  of  the  deficit  commodities  has  been 
assumed  to  have  been  imported  from  the  other  regions,  either  by  road  or  in  shipments  below  500  kg.  The  result  of  this  cal¬ 
culation  implies  that  about  46  per  cent  of  the  shipments  from  all  eastern  regions  to  the  west  (measured  in  value)  were  un¬ 
accounted  for  in  the  transport  statistics,  against  24  per  cent  of  shipments  from  west  to  east.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  agree 
fairly  well  with  the  percentages  found  for  exports  to  foreign  countries,  which  were  given  in  section  3  above. 

Table  B  shows  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  corrections  that  were  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  estimates  of  internal 
trade  by  regions.  For  agricultural  commodities,  where  no  figures  are  available  corresponding  to  the  industrial  census,  the 
estimates  for  road  shipments  have  been  built  on  the  limited  material  available  in  “  Der  Giiterfemverkehr  mit  Kraftfahrzeugen 
im  1.  Vierteljahr  1937”,  Wirtschaft  and  Statistik,  1938,  pp.  102-103. 

The  final  results  of  these  estimates,  which  show  the  value  of  the  trade  of  each  region  of  Germany  in  both  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  commodities  with  all  other  regions  of  Germany  and  with  foreign  countries,  are  shown  in  Table  1  of  this 
article,  while  summary  figures  drawn  from  this  table  are  also  shown  in  Table  2.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  figures  to  which 


‘  In  the  official  German  transport  publications  it  is  estimated  that  shipments  of  500  kg.  account  for  about  8  per  cent  in  weight  of  total  shipments 
in  inter-regional  and  foreign  trade.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  high  average  unit  value  of  goods  transported  in  small  shipments,  the  figure  of  30  per 
cent  for  the  estimated  proportion  of  omission  in  terms  of  value  appears  to  be  consistent  with  this  figure  of  8  per  cent  in  weight. 

'  As  a  part  of  the  exports  recorded  in  the  transport  statistics,  as  mentioned  above,  consisted  of  goods  in  transit  to  Czechoslovakia,  the  share  of 
commodities  not  account^  for  in  the  transport  statistics  is  still  higher  than  shown  here. 


Table  B 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  WESTERN  ZONES  AND  THE  REST  OF  GERMANY  IN  1936“ 
Billions  of  Reichsmarks  in  1936  prices 


Food  and  Feeding-stuffs 

All  other  Commodities 

Western  Zones 
Imports 

Western  Zones 
Exports 

Western  Zones 
Imports 

Western  Zones 
Exports 

Transport  data  unadjusted . 

0.67  ' 

0.64 

2.51 

3.36 

Minus  transit  to  Czechoslovakia . 

_  1 

1  _ 

_ 

-0.04 

Plus  German  shipments  via  Dutch  harbours  .  . 

-1-0.16  j 

— 

— 

-fO.05 

Minus  foreign  imports  transhipped  to  East  .  . 

—  j 

-0.37 

— 

-0.28 

Minus  Eastern  exports  transhipped  through  West 
Plus  road  traffic  and  other  shipments  less  than 

— 

— 

-0.35 

— 

500  kg.  apiece . 

-fO.lO 

-fO.ll 

-1-1.00 

-1-0.75 

Corrected  figures  for  inter-regional  trade . 

0.93 

0.38 

3.16 

3.84 

a  The  whole  of  Berlin  is  included  in  the  “  Rest  of  Germany 


it  has  been  necessary  to  make  so  many  corrections  based  in  most  cases  upon  only  approximate  estimates  must  be  interpreted 
with  caution. 


II.  TRADE  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OUTPUT  IN  1936  (TABLE  2) 

The  figures  for  trade  shown  in  these  tables  have  been  derived  from  Table  1,  the  computation  of  which  is  explained  in 
Section  I  above. 

The  net  value  of  agricultural  output  in  the  four  regions  shown  in  the  table  has  been  obtained  from  two  sets  of  estimates 
given  in  “  Landwirtschaft  und  Volkseinkommen  ”,  by  W.  Bauer  and  P.  Dehen,  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Konjunkturforschung,  1938-39, 
pp.  411  et  seq.y  and  “  Volkswirtschaftliche  Bilanzen  1936  und  1947  ”,  by  F.  Griinig,  Vierteljahrsheft  zur  Wirtschaftsforschung, 
1948,  pp.  5  et  seq. 

The  former  estimate  gives  the  gross  output  of  agriculture  (excluding  forestry)  free  of  duplication  for  Germany  as  a  whole 
and  also  shows  the  input  value  of  fertilizers  and  other  materials  used  in  agriculture.  The  gross  output  was  therefore  adjusted 
so  as  to  exclude  the  value  of  imported  fertilizers,  feeding-stuffs  and  other  input  items.  The  latter  estimate,  which  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  net  value  of  output  in  agriculture  and  forestry  by  regions,  was  adjusted  in  order  to  exclude  forestry.  The 
two  estimates  of  the  net  value  of  agricultural  production  (including  depreciation)  for  the  country  as  a  whole  thus  obtained  were 
found  to  agree  closely.  The  distribution  of  output  by  regions  given  in  “  Volkswirtschaftliche  Bilanzen  1936  und  1947  ”  was 
therefore  applied  to  the  total,  and  an  adjustment  was  made  for  internal  shipments  of  input  items  among  the  four  regions  of 
Germany.  The  net  value  of  food  processing  and  manufacturing  given  in  the  German  census  of  production  was  then  added  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  final  estimates  shown. 

The  figures  for  the  net  value  of  industrial  output  are  based  on  the  German  census  of  production  {Die  Deutsche  Industrie, 
Gesamtergebnisse  der  amtlichen  Produkiionsstatistik,  Berlin  1939).  The  figures  for  the  four  regions  of  Germany  shown  in  the 
taole  were  estimated  by  grouping  the  figures  given  in  the  census  for  the  output  of  the  provinces  and  Lander  of  Germany.  They 
cover  the  output  of  all  enterprises  employing  five  or  more  persons  in  manufacturing,  mining,  building  and  gas  and  power  pro¬ 
duction.  After  deducting  the  net  output  of  the  food  processing  and  manufacturing,  which  has  been  included  in  the  output  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  results  were  adjusted  to  exclude  double  counting  of  depreciation  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  given  on  p.  37  op.  cit. 


III.  PRODUCTION  AND  NET  TRADE  BALANCES  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  IN  1936  (TABLES  3  AND  9) 

L* 

The  figures  for  the  total  output  of  Germany  of  each  of  the  commodities  have  been  taken  from  official  German  sources. 
The  division  of  these  total  figures  into  regional  components  has  in  certain  cases  been  based  on  official  estimates  of  output  by 


regions ;  for  agricultural  products  it  has  been  estimated  from  official  statistics  showing  output  by  provinces ;  for  potash,  estimates 
were  made  from  figures  showing  the  location  of  mines. 

The  estimates  of  the  net  trade  balances  of  each  region  with  all  outside  areas  (including  other  parts  of  Germany  as  well 
as  foreign  countries)  are  based  on  the  German  transport  statistics  referred  to  in  Section  I  above.  No  adjustment  has  been  made 
for  transit  shipments,  since  they  cancel  out  in  these  aggregate  net  balances,  nor  has  any  adjustment  been  made  to  compensate 
for  the  exclusion  from  the  transport  statistics  of  consignments  of  less  than  half  a  ton  and  of  all  goods  carried  by  road,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  bulk  commodities  shown  in  these  tables,  appeared  to  be  small  or  negligible  in  relation  to  the  total  quantity 
of  goods  carried.  Further,  the  over-all  net  trade  balances  for  Germany  as  a  whole  derived  from  the  transport  statistics  have 
not  been  adjusted  to  agree  with  the  foreign  trade  statistics.  There  are  therefore  some  discrepancies,  caused  partly  by  the  differences 
in  coverage  of  the  two  sets  of  statistics,  and  partly  by  movements  of  goods  in  and  out  of  bonded  warehouses.  The  figures  for 
apparent  consumption  are  residual  quantities  obtained  as  the  difference  between  the  output  and  net  trade  balance  of  each  com¬ 
modity.  Wherever  possible  they  have  been  checked  against  direct  information  on  consumption. 

IV.  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  SOLID  FUELS  IN  1936  (TABLE  5) 

The  production  of  coal,  brown  coal  and  coke,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  by  coke  ovens,  as  well  as  their  regional  dis¬ 
tribution,  were  obtained  from  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  1937. 

The  figures  for  internal  and  foreign  exports  and  imports  were  taken  directly  from  the  transport  statistics.'  The  transport 
statistics  were  not  adjusted  for  international  transit  shipments,  which  were  found  to  be  negligible,  but  they  were  corrected  for 
internal  transit  shipments,  particularly  for  consignments  of  fuel  carried  by  sea  between  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the 
country  through  Dutch  harbours.  The  latter  corrections  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Netherlands  transit  statistics. 

Consumption  of  coal  and  brown  coal  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  and  the  output  of  hydro-electric  power  was 
obtained  from  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1937. 

Coke,  brown  coal  and  hydro-electric  power  were  converted  into  hard  coal  equivalents  at  the  following  rates,  which  are 


based  on  their  calorific  values  : 

Quantities  of  fuel  or 
power  equivalent  to 
one  ton  of  hard  coal 

Coke .  1.25  tons 

Domestic  brown  coal  ....  4.5  ” 

Foreign  brown  coal .  1.6  ” 

Hydro-electricity .  1,590  kWh 


V.  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  1936  (TABLE  6) 

The  production  of  pig-iron,  crude,  semi-finished  and  finished  steel,  and  of  foundry  products,  and  the  consumption  of  scrap 
in  blast-furnaces,  steel  works  and  foundries,  as  well  as  their  regional  distribution,  were  obtained  from  Vierteljahrshefte  zur 
Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  1937. 

The  figures  for  trade  were  derived  from  the  transport  statistics,  which  record  movements  of  different  types  of  iron  and 
steel  in  considerable  detail.  The  results  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  checked  with  the  German  foreign  trade  statistics  and 
were  found  to  agree  closely. 

VI.  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  MACHINERY  IN  1936  (TABLE  7) 

The  figures  for  the  output  of  machinery  by  regions  were  taken  from  the  German  census  of  production,  which  shows  output 
by  provinces  and  Lander.  The  figures  for  trade  are  based  on  the  German  transport  statistics.  The  data  in  these  two  sources 
are  not  strictly  comparable.  The  census  of  production  records  output  in  values  and  not  in  weight,  and  covers  all  forms  of 
machinery  except  electrical  machinery,  which  is  classified  in  the  output  of  the  “  electro-technical  ”  industry  together  with  all 
other  forms  of  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances.  The  transport  statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  include  electrical  machinery 
in  the  general  category  “  machinery  ”  and  give  all  figures  in  weights  rather  than  in  values. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  extract  electrical  machinery  from  either  set  of  statistics,  and  thus  this  discrepancy  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  output  and  trade  figures  remains,  as  is  noted  in  the  discussion  of  Table  7.  It  was  found,  however,  that  electrical 
machinery  accounts  for  only  about  5  per  cent  of  Germany’s  total  foreign  exports  of  machinery,  and  the  discrepancy  therefore 
app>ears  to  be  comparatively  small. 

•  See  Die  Ciiterbewegung  auf  deutschen  Eisenbahnen  im  Jahre  1936,  Die  Binnenschiffahrt  im  Jahre  1936  and  Die  Seeschiffahrt  im  Jahre  1936,  Vols. 
503  (parts  I  and  II),  509  and  508  (part  I)  respectively  of  the  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  For  a  full  description  of  the  coverage  of  the  transport 
statistics,  see  Section  I  above. 


In  order  to  reduce  the  census  and  transport  statistics  to  standard  units,  the  figures  for  the  values  of  output  given  in  the 
census  were  converted  into  tonnages.  This  procedure  was  followed  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  weight  as  a  measure  of  output 
or  trade  in  machinery,  because  the  figures  in  the  census,  which  were  divided  into  broad  groups  of  machinery,  could  be  converted 
with  greater  accuracy  than  those  in  the  transport  statistics,  which  are  not  subdivided  into  groups. 

Unit  values  per  ton  were  therefore  obtained  from  the  German  export  statistics,  separately  for  machine  tools,  textile 
machinery,  agricultural  machinery,  other  industrial  machinery  (flour  milling,  food  manufacturing,  etc.)  and  other  machinery 
and  apparatus  including  boilers.  These  export  values  were  then  applied  to  the  corresponding  production  values  taken  from 
the  census  of  production  for  each  region.  (It  may  be  noted  that,  even  on  the  relatively  unrefined  classification  by  kinds  available 
in  the  census,  it  appeared  that  in  each  region  the  average  price  of  the  machinery  sold  abroad  was  more 
valuable  per  ton  than  the  machinery  sold  in  the  domestic  market.  It  was  also  found  that  the  most  valuable  machinery  was  being 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  where  the  concentration  of  machine  tools  and  textile  machinery  is  high.)  The  order  of  accuracy 
of  the  results  of  this  conversion  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  calculated  tonnage  of  machinery  exported  to  foreign 
countries  according  to  the  deflated  census  data  is  within  8  per  cent  of  exports  according  to  foreign  trade  statistics. 

In  order  to  correct  the  trade  figures  for  transit  shipments,  the  transport  statistics  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
given  in  the  census  of  production  showing  the  regional  origin  of  foreign  exports. 

VII.  INTER-REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  IN  THE  POST-WAR  PERIOD  (TABLES  11-15) 

The  statistical  information  on  post-war  inter-regional  trade  is  based  on  interzonal  trade  statistics  published  in  the  Bizone 
and  the  French  Zone.  These  statistics  relate  to  the  movement  of  goods  across  zonal  frontiers  and  are  established  on  the  basis 
of  special  documents  {Warenbegleitscheine)  accompanying  the  goods  and  playing  to  a  certain  extent  a  role  comparable  with 
that  of  customs  documents. 

In  addition  to  these  data,  certain  other  statistics  have  been  used  relating  to  population,  production,  foreign  trade,  etc., 
in  the  post-war  period.  Details  concerning  these  additional  data  are  given  below. 

Coverage  of  the  Available  Data 

The  most  complete  and  detailed  body  of  data  available  on  post-war  inter-regional  trade  relates  to  the  trade  between  the 
Western  Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone  for  the  first  six  months  of  1948.  Data  for  1945,  1946  and  1947  are  scattered,  incomplete 
and  lacking  in  detail.  No  information  is  available  on  trade  of  the  French  Zone  with  Berlin  for  any  post-war  period,  or  on  the 
trade  between  the  French  and  the  Soviet  Zones  in  the  second  half  of  1948.  Data  on  the  trade  of  the  Bizone  with  Berlin  are 
particularly  incomplete.  No  information  exists  on  the  post-war  trade  of  the  occupation  zones  with  the  territories  east  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  line.  Finally,  detailed  data  on  interzonal  trade  in  1949  exist  at  the  time  of  writing  (October  1949)  for  too  short 
a  period  (May  and  June  1949)  to  allow  for  an  adequate  analysis.* 

Owing  to  this  lack  of  data  and  to  the  unrepresentative  character  of  the  trade  of  Berlin  throughout  the  post-war  period, 
as  well  as  of  all  interzonal  trade  in  the  second  half  of  1948,  the  analysis  of  statistical  information  relating  to  post-war  inter¬ 
regional  trade  has  generally  been  limited  to  the  trade  between  the  three  Western  Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone  (excluding 
Berlin),  in  the  first  six  months  of  1948. 

In  the  following  sections  the  sources  and  methods  used  in  compiling  each  of  the  tables  relating  to  the  post-war  years  are 
described  in  detail. 

1.  Distribution  of  Population  in  Germany,  1939  and  1948  (Table  11) 

The  following  sources  were  used  : 

(a)  Area  and  1939  Population  by  Regions 

Statistisches  Handbuch  von  Deutschland  1928-1944,  Franz  Ehrenwirth  Verlag,  Miinchen,  1949,  pp.  8-9.  No 
accurate  zonal  population  break-down  is  available  for  a  date  nearer  to  1936  than  17  May  1939.  This  does  not 
involve  any  important  error,  since  the  population  of  the  Reich  increased  by  less  than  3  per  cent  from  1936 
to  1939. 

{b)  1948  Population  by  Regions 

(i)  Bizone  :  Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin,  Control  Commission  for  Germany  (B.E.)  July  1949,  p.  7  ;  official  estimate 
for  30  September  1948.* 

(ii)  French  Zone  :  Bulletin  statistique,  Commandement  en  chef  fran^ais  en  Allemagne,  No.  9,  April  1949,  p.  8 ; 
official  estimate  for  30  September  1948. 

(iii)  Berlin  :  Berliner  Statistik,  Hauptamt  fiir  Statistik  von  Gross-Berlin,  1949,  No.  1/2,  p.  10  ;  data  for  September- 
October  1948. 

(iv)  Soviet  Zone  :  Estimate  for  the  second  half  of  1948,  based  on  the  census  of  29  October  1946,  and  on  population 
movements  since  that  date. 

*  Data  covering  later  months  which  became  available  after  the  main  analysis  had  been  completed  are  summarized  in  the  section  of  the  article 
on  *'  Recent  Trends  in  Inter-regional  Trade  ”. 

*  This  date  has  been  chosen  because,  of  all  dates  for  which  official  population  estimates  exist,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  first  half  of  1948. 


2.  The  Level  of  Production,  Foreign  and  Inter-regional  Trade  (Table  12) 


The  following  sources  and  methods  were  used  : 

(a)  Agricultural  Production 

“  Volkswirtschaftliche  Bilanzen  1936  and  1947”,  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Wirtschaftsforschung,  No.  1,  1948,  Berlin, 
pp.  14,  16  and  18  :  estimates  by  F.  Griinig.  Figures  for  1947  have  been  considered  as  representative  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  available  for  consumption  and  trade  in  the  first  half  of  1948.  The  price  index  used  for  comparison  with 
1936  is  that  indicated  by  Griinig,  op.  cit.  p.  42. 

(b)  Industrial  Production 

(i)  Western  Zones  :  The  official  production  indices  for  the  Bizone  and  French  Zone  ^  appearing  in  their  respective 
statistical  bulletins.  These  were  combined,  the  weights  used  being  the  respective  values  of  industrial  production 
in  1936  given  by  Griinig,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-16. 

(ii)  Soviet  Zone  :  Estimate  based  on  the  statement  relating  to  the  level  of  production  in  December  1947  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  on  the  adoption  of  the  Two-Year  Plan  {Die  Wirtschaft,  Berlin,  special 
issue  of  July  1948,  p.  9)  and  on  the  official  statements  subsequently  made  on  the  planned  and  actual  volume  of 
industrial  production  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

(c)  Foreign  Trade  in  1948 

(i)  Western  Zones  :  In  the  case  of  the  Bizone,  volume’indices  for  the  first  half  of  1948  have  been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  monthly  volume  indices  appearing  in  iVirtschaft  und  Statistik,  No.  2,  May  1949,  pp.  98-99.  It  should  be 
noted  that  bizonal  foreign  trade  statistics  for  1948  include  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  sectors  of  Berlin  in  their  coverage. 
For  the  French  Zone,  current  dollar  values  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1948  appear  in 
the  Bulletin  statistique,  Commandement  en  chef  fran^ais  en  Allemagne,  No.  9,  p.  41.  These  were  reduced  to  a 
six  months’  basis  by  proportional  interpolation  and  converted  into  1936  RM  by  applying  the  price  relation¬ 
ships  *  derived  from  data  for  the  Bizone  for  the  same  period  appearing  in  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik,  May  1949, 
pp.  95  and  93-99.  The  resulting  figures  for  1948  in  1936  prices  were  then  related  to  the  figures  for  1936  given  in 
Statistische  Praxis,  Vol.  2,  No.  12,  and  the  volume  indices  thus  derived  were  comumed  with  the  bizonal  indices, 
the  weights  used  being  the  respective  values  of  foreign  trade  in  1936,  given  in  the  same  source.  The  index  for 
foreign  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  covers  the  Bizone  only. 

(ii)  Soviet  Zone  :  Estimates  of  over-all  trade  by  the  Deutsches  Institut  fiir  Wirtschaftsforschung,  Berlin,  were  broken 
down  in  accordance  with  data  appearing  in  Statistische  Praxis,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  Berlin,  March  1949,  p.  41.  The 
resulting  figures  were  reduced  to  1936  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  same  price  relationships  *  for  the  Bizone  as  were 
used  for  the  French  Zone  and  were  related  to  1936  figures  drawn  from  Statistische  Praxis,  Vol.  2,  No.  12. 

{d)  Inter~regional  Trade 

The  data  are  drawn  from  Table  13.  The  figures  for  1936  are  consequently  unadjusted  for  motor  traffic  and  small 
consignments  and  those  for  1948  are  not  corrected  to  include  illegal  shipments.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  (but  not  in  that  of  industrial  ones)  the  figures  are  partially  adjusted  for  transit  from  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Table  12,  “agricultural  commodities  ”  covers  in  the  case  of  foreign  and  inter-regional 
trade  data,  food  and  feeding-stuffs  only,  whereas  in  the  case  of  production  data,  all  agricultural  production, 
including  non-food  items,  is  included. 

For  comments  on  the  relative  value  of  data  for  1936  and  1948,  see  the  note  on  “  Reliability  of  the  Estimates  ” 
below. 


3.  Interzonal  Trade  by  Commodities,  1936  and  1948  (Table  13) 

The  figures  for  trade  between  the  Western  Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone  in  the  first  half  of  1948,  which  are  expressed  in 
yearly  rates  in  the  table,  were  taken  from  the  post-war  interzonal  trade  statistics  and  deflated  to  1936  prices  as  outlined  below. 
The  figures  for  trade  in  1936  were  taken  from  the  German  transport  statistics  referred  to  in  Section  I  above.  Owing  to  the 
different  character  and  to  the  limitations  of  the  two  sets  of  statistics,  the  comparison  of  trade  in  the  two  years  could  be  made 
only  for  broad  groups  of  commodities.  The  comparability  of  the  figures  (as  indicated  in  the  text)  is,  moreover,  subject  to 
limitations  which  are  outlined  below. 

The  figures  for  trade  in  the  first  half  of  1948  were  obtained  from  the  following  sources  : 

(а)  Trade  of  the  Bizone  with  the  Soviet  Zone 

“  Dc  Interzonenhandel  des  Vereinigten  Wirtschaftsgebietes  im  Juni  und  im  ersten  Halbjahr  1948  ”  (Interzonal  Trade 
of  the  Combined  Economic  Area  in  June  and  in  the  First  Half  of  1948),  Statistische  Berichte,  No.  V/I/3,  30  August  1948, 
Statistisches  Amt  des  Vereinigten  Wirtschaftsgebietes,  contains  half-yearly  data  broken  down  into  39  commodity  groups. 

(б)  Trade  of  the  French  Zone  with  the  Soviet  Zone 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1948  :  Bulletin  statistique.  No.  7,  Commandement  en  chef  frangais  en  Allemagne  (October  1948). 
For  the  second  quarter  of  1948  :  data  supplied  by  the  ^rvice  du  Commerce  ext6rieur,  Commandement  en  chef  frangais 
en  Allemagne,  Baden-Baden. 

In  both  cases  the  figures  for  the  trade  of  the  French  Zone  with  the  Soviet  Zone  are  broken  down  into  IS  broad  commodity 
groups,  which  could  generally  be  identified  with  those  of  the  Bizonal  classification.  In  neither  case  do  they  include 
the  trade  of  the  Saar. 


‘  Which  exclude  the  building  and  food  processing  industries. 

*  Calculated  separately  for  imports  and  expor.s  of  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities. 
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In  order  to  deflate  the  figures  obtained  from  these  sources  to  pre-war  prices,  price  indices  of  basic  materials  in  the  Com¬ 
bined  UK/US  Zone  published  in  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik  and  other  publications  of  the  Bizonal  Statistical  Office  were  used. 
The  figures  used  were  the  indices  of  the  prices  of  a  series  of  individual  commodities  in  the  Bizone  in  the  middle  of  June  1948 
(before  the  currency  reform)  on  the  base  1938  =  100. 

In  order  to  apply  these  indices  to  the  figures  for  trade  in  composite  groups  of  commodities,  the  available  indices  for 
individual  commodities  were  combined  by  applying  the  weights  used  for  the  respective  commodities  in  the  calculation  of  the 
production  index  of  the  Bizone  which  are  given  in  the  Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin,  Control  Commission  for  Germany  (B.E.). 
In  the  case  of  steel  and  metal  goods,  and  of  engineering  goods,  the  index  of  labour  costs  calculated  by  the  Research  and  Planning 
Division  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  ^  has  also  been  taken  into  account. 

The  figures  for  1936  in  Table  13  are  unadjusted  for  road  shipments,  small  consignments  and  transit,  while  those  for  1948 
are  unadjusted  for  illegal  traffic  and  transit.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities  (Group  I),  however,  figures  have  been 
partially  adjusted  to  exclude  the  transit  of  goods  from  abroad  through  one  zone  to  another.  For  this  purpose,  shipments  of 
certain  tropical  and  other  goods  which  were  manifestly  imported  from  abroad  have  been  deducted  from  transport  statistics 
for  1936.  For  1948,  50  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  goods  in  Group  I  from  Hamburg  to  the  Soviet  Zone  have  been  deducted. 
These  are  estimated  to  represent  transit  from  abroad  to  the  Soviet  Zone  through  Hamburg  in  the  first  half  of  1948. 

The  classification  of  commodities  used  in  the  transport  statistics  for  1936  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  that  given  in 
the  inter-zonal  trade  statistics  for  1948.  Moreover,  whereas  the  coverage  of  the  classifications  for  1948  is  exhaustive,  certain 
classes  of  light  goods  are  totally  excluded  from  the  classifications  given  in  the  transport  statistics  for  1936.  In  addition,  other 
discrepancies  arise  from  the  fact  that  for  certain  goods  no  data  for  1948  are  available  for  the  trade  of  the  French  Zone  with 
the  Soviet  Zone.  Where  the  errors  arising  from  these  three  types  of  discrepancy  are  significant,  they  are  indicated  in  the  foot¬ 
notes  to  Table  13. 

Notes  on  the  general  validity  of  the  figures  in  Table  13  in  representing  the  over-all  turnovers  of  trade  in  1948  in  relation 
to  1936  are  given  in  the  section  below  on  the  “  Reliability  of  the  Estimates”. 


4.  Interzonal  Trade  Agreements  (Tables  14  and  15) 

Tables  14  and  15  show  respectively  trade  between  the  Western  Zones  and  the  Soviet  Zone  planned  for  1948  under  the 
Berlin  Agreement  and  for  1949/50  under  the  Frankfurt  Agreement. 

The  sources  from  which  these  data  have  been  drawn  and  the  remarks  connected  therewith  appear  in  the  notes  to  the  tables 
and  accompanying  analysis  and  require  no  elaboration.  It  should  be  noted  that  certain  minor  adjustments  in  the  grouping  of 
commodities  have  been  made  to  both  sets  of  data  as  they  appear  in  the  sources,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  Table  13. 


Reliability  of  the  Estimates 

As  far  as  production  and  foreign  trade  figures  (Table  12)  are  concerned,  they  are  more  reliable  in  the  case  of  the  Western 
Zones  (and  especially  the  Bizone)  where  official  production  and  foreign  trade  data  and  volume  indices  are  available,  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Zone,  where  recourse  had  to  be  made  to  estimates,  sometimes  involving  (as  in  the  case  of  foreign  trade) 
a  large  margin  of  error. 

As  far  as  inter-regional  trade  (Table  13  and  corresponding  items  of  Table  12)  is  concerned,  the  following  considerations 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  the  1948  figures. 

(i)  On  the  one  hand,  1948  data  appearing  in  Table  13  under-estimate  actual  shipments  (or  are  “deflated”)  because  they 
measure  only  that  part  of  interzonal  trade  which  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  sometimes  cumbersome  procedure  laid  down 
for  it,  involving  the  establishment  of  Warenbegleitscheine,  and  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  were  properly  recorded 
by  the  statistical  offices  of  the  delivering  and  receiving  Lander. 

Thus  the  following  categories  of  exchanges  were  not  measured  :  * 

(a)  Those  which  were  free  of  the  above-mentioned  procedure  and  cons^uent  recording.  These  include  practically  all 
shipments  made  by  parcel  post  and  all  “  private  ”  shipments  weighing  less  than  20  kg. 

(b)  Those  which,  although  they  should  have  involved  the  establishment  of  a  Warenbegleitschein  (which— it  must  be 
borne  in  mind— was  not  only  a  transport  document,  but  also  had  the  character  of  an  export  authorization  granted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  exporting  zone),  took  place  illegally,  either  because  of  the  illegal  character  of  the  shipment 
itself  or  because  of  the  lengthy  and  tedious  character  of  the  Warenbegleitschein  procedure. 

(c)  Those  which  took  place  in  accordance  with  regulations,  but  for  which  the  Warenbegleitscheine  were  not  properly 
processed  and  registered  by  the  statistical  office  of  either  the  delivering  or  of  the  receiving  zone.  In  this  connexion, 
the  difficult  working-conditions,  aggravated  by  zonal  separation,  of  the  recently  created  post-war  statistical  organiza¬ 
tions,  should  be  mentioned.  It  must  be  not^  here  that  lack  of  recording  by  the  “receiving”  statistical  office  was 
certainly  much  more  frequent  than  by  the  “  delivering  ”  one.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Warenbegleitscheine 
were  established  by  the  authorities  of  Uie  Land  from  which  shipments  originated  and  were  sent  by  them  to  the  receiving 
Land.  In  addition,  interzonal  shipments,  and  not  interzonal  purchases,  were  subject  to  authorization. 


*  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  October  1949,  Table  4,  p.  33. 

*  See  in  this  connexion  the  introduction  to  the  study  on  interzonal  trade  in  1948.  published  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Bizone,  Slatlslisehe 
Berichte.  No.  V/I/11,  13  April  1949,  pp.  2-7. 


The  deflationary  error  resulting  from  these  three  factors  is  extremely  difficult  to  appraise  :  ^  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  published  flgures  do  not  average  more  than  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  turnover,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  as  small  as 
30  per  cent  of  it.  Thus,  the  corresponding  error  is  considerably  greater  than  the  one  resulting,  in  1936,  from  the  non-inclusion 
of  road  and  postal  traffic  in  transport  statistics.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  in  the  case  of  1936  figures,  the  error  is  much  larger 
for  commodities  whose  value  is  high  in  relation  to  their  bulk  and  much  smaller  for  bulk  commodities. 

In  addition,  factor  (c)  above  results  in  the  interzonal  imports  reported  by  a  given  zone  being  additionally  deflated  in 
relation  to  its  exports.  As  all  the  figures  on  which  this  study  is  based  originate  in  the  Western  Zones,  the  predominance  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  these  zones  to  the  Soviet  Zone  appears  greater  than  it  really  was  and  may  even  be  entirely  spurious.* 

(ii)  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  1948  appearing  in  interzonal  trade  statistics  are  inflated  by  the  inclusion  of  certain 
transit  shipments  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  1936  figures. 

Although  the  rule  had  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Warenbegleitschein  system,  that  transit 
shipments  of  all  kinds  from  abroad  to  a  zone  through  another  zone  and  from  one  zone  to  another  through  a  third  one  should 
not  be  registered  and  therefore  should  not  lead  to  the  inflation  of  interzonal  trade  statistics,  this  rule  has  not  been  applied  rigidly 
throughout,  especially  in  the  case  of  transit  shipments  from  abroad.* 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  transit  shipments  of  foreign  goods  from  one  foreign  country  to  another  through  Germany 
are  not  included  in  interzonal  statistics  in  1948.  The  only  type  of  transit  shipments  contained  in  the  figures  for  1948  are  therefore 
those  which  were  included  as  an  exception  to  the  established  rule.  Consequently,  the  inflationary  error  which  affects  the  1948 
figures  is  smaller  than  the  corresponding  one  for  1936,  and  is  certainly  of  a  smaller  order  of  magnitude  than  the  deflationary 
error  for  1948  which  has  been  analysed  in  Section  (i)  above. 

Inasmuch  as  in  1948,  as  in  1936,  the  deflationary  error  is  larger  than  the  inflationary  one,  the  figures  given  for  1948  (Tables 
12  and  13)  are  definitely  smaller  than  those  which  would  have  measured  the  trade  actually  performed.  In  addition,  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  deflationary  error  for  1948  is  greater  than  for  1936,  and  the  inflationary  error  for  1948  is  smaller  than 
for  1936,  the  figures  derived  from  interzonal  trade  statistics  for  1948  are  a  less  accurate  measure  of  total  trade  than  those 
derived  from  transport  statistics  in  1936. 

(iii)  The  margin  of  error  involved  in  the  calculation  of  price  indices  is  substantial,  although  probably  smaller  than  that 
resulting  from  the  factors  elaborated  upon  in  (i)  and  (ii)  above. 

This  margin  of  error  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  few  individual  price  indices  were  available  for  every  commodity 
group — the  samples  used  for  the  calculation  of  group  indices  are  therefore  insufficiently  representative. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Bizonal  prices  only  were  used ;  that  slight  price  variations  which  took  place  between 
1936  and  1938  and  within  the  first  half  of  1948  have  been  disregarded;  and  that  the  method  of  weighting  used  is 
somewhat  arbitrary.  The  latter  factors,  however,  are  largely  outweighed  by  the  first  one. 

It  has  not  appeared  necessary  to  try  to  narrow  the  margin  of  error  connected  with  (a),  {b)  and  (c)  above,  in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  reducing  that  resulting  from  (</). 

It  is  evident  from  the  various  factors  enumerated  that  the  estimates  presented  in  Tables  12  and  13  are  subject  to  sub¬ 
stantial  margins  of  error.  The  proportionate  decline  in  interzonal  trade  from  1936  to  1948  has,  however,  been  so  great  that 
the  accumulation  of  the  errors  involved  is  not  liable  to  affect  the  significance  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  analysis. 

*  Such  data  as  are  available  on  this  questioi.  (based  on  industrial  sales  reports  in  the  French  Zone  and  Berlin  which  permit  a  check  on  interzonal 
trade  statistics)  indicate  that  actual  trade  was  approximately  double  that  recorded  in  the  interzonal  trade  statistics  for  the  samples  covered. 

*  The  only  official  information  originating  in  the  Soviet  Zone  on  interzonal  trade  in  1948  points  to  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  5.6 
million  1948  Reichsmarks  in  the  first  quarter  (Die  Wirtschaft,  Berlin,  No.  11, 1948),  whereas  Table  13  denotes  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Western  Zones 
of  17.7  million  1936  Reichsmarks  in  the  first  two  quarters. 

*  Thus  Land  Hamburg,  the  population  of  which  represents  3.5  per  cent  of  that  of  the  Bizone,  accounted  (in  the  first  half  of  1948)  for  23  per  cent 
of  total  interzonal  deliveries  from  the  Bizone  to  the  Soviet  Zone  and  for  1 1  per  cent  of  receipts  from  it ;  and  similarly,  for  25  per  cent  of  Bizonal 
shipments,  and  16  per  cent  of  receipts  from  Berlin. 
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SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 


The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  Bulletin  : 

. .  =  not  available 

—  =  nil  or  negligible 

*  =  provisional  estimate  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

In  referring  to  combinations  of  years,  the  use  of  an  oblique  stroke— e.^., 
1947/48— signifies  a  12-month  period  (say  from  1  July  1947  to  30  June  1948). 
The  use  of  a  hyphen— e.^.,  1947-1948— signifies  the  full  period  of  calendar  years 
covered  (including  the  end  years  indicated)  either  as  an  average  or  total,  as 
specified. 

Unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout 
is  the  metric  ton.  The  definition  of  “billion”  used  throughout  is  one  thousand 
million. 


*  For  notes  on  the  sources  and  methods  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  see  pages  85  and  86. 
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Table  I 

THE  LEVEL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
Index  numbers  based  on  1938  and  1947 


Average 
1938= m 

Average  1947  = 

100 

Country 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

July 

August 

September 

Austria  .... 

51  » 

155 

161 

177 

211 

209 

Belgium  .... 

106 

107 

107 

113 

113 

112 

96 

107 

Bulgaria  .... 

145 

111 

129 

147 

158 

179 

Czechoslovakia  . 

87" 

120 

111 

127 

124 

127 

119 

114 

114 

128 

Denmark  .... 

116 

114 

108 

118 

116 

114 

114 

91 

121 

129 

Finland  .... 

117 

116 

in 

120 

119 

112 

France  *  .  .  .  . 

95 

122 

no 

120 

131 

138 

118 

122 

128 

Germany  : 

Western  zones* 

34 

126 

162 

188 

219 

221 

215 

218 

Greece . 

101 

108 

128 

117 

126 

133 

131 

133 

134 

Ireland . 

119 

114 

122 

113 

124 

123 

Italy . 

87 

107 

no 

113 

119 

115 

124 

119 

Netherlands .  .  . 

95 

118 

115 

129 

129 

133 

129 

131 

121 

135 

Norway  .  .  .  . 

116 

117 

96 

112 

119 

100 

77 

117 

Poland . 

130 

125 

137 

138* 

145* 

Sweden ''.... 

138 

103 

103 

105 

105 

104 

mm 

United  Kingdom* 

116 

112 

106 

117 

120 

113 

B 

122 

Total  of  above 
countries  : 

incl.  Germany 

86 

116 

114 

125 

129 

134 

127* 

excl.  Germany 

102 

114 

109 

119 

121 

125 

117* 

U.S.S.R . 

124/ 

123/ 

129/ 

123/ 

120/ 

117/ 

U.S.A.''  .  .  .  . 

210 

102 

102 

104 

100 

93 

90 

87 

91 

93 

a  1937=100. 
b  Excluding  the  Saar. 

c  Post-war  production  in  post-war  territory  has  been  related  to 
1938  production  in  the  pre-war  area. 
d  Adjusted  for  seasonal  movements. 


e  The  annual  index  for  1947  (1938= 100)  has  been  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  1936  weights  as  explained  in  the  Notes.  If  1946 
weights  were  used,  the  index  would  be  108  (1938=100)  and 
would  decrease  the  European  total  (including  Germany)  by 
two  points. 

/  Corresponding  quarter  previous  year=  100. 
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Table  II 

THE  LEVEL  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  ENGINEERING  INDUSTRIES 
Index  numbers  based  on  1938  and  1947 


Country 

Average 
1938= 100\ 

Average  1947  = 

=  100 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

July 

August 

September 

Austria  .  .  .  . 

66" 

165 

158 

194 

172 

220 

212 

Belgium  *  ... 

114 

127 

109 

120 

125 

127 

101 

107 

106 

90 

Czechoslovakia  . 

91  a 

134 

116 

131 

129 

135 

126 

122 

118 

138 

Denmark  .... 

140 

110 

103 

115 

116 

108 

106 

82 

113 

122 

Finland  .  .  .  . 

178 

117 

115 

121 

123 

121 

no 

France ‘  . 

98 

123 

117 

131 

142 

158 

138 

148 

122 

143 

Germany  : 

Western  zones  ^ 

23 

135 

184 

236 

268 

263 

282 

273 

281 

292 

Greece . 

19 

122 

155 

175 

155 

166 

158 

146 

162 

165 

Ireland . 

125 

176 

149 

143 

132 

142 

137 

Italy . 

61 

98 

84 

110 

102 

109 

Netherlands  .  . 

93 

131 

129 

144 

147 

157 

155 

161 

137 

171 

Norway  ^ ...  . 

136 

113 

88 

no 

106 

104 

82 

54 

89 

103 

Poland . 

181  ^ 

130 

112 

140 

136  * 

Sweden  .  .  .  . 

143 

104 

101 

106 

106 

107 

104 

105 

102 

106 

United  Kingdom 

118 

116 

109 

118 

122 

125 

118 

111 

115 

129 

Total  of  above 

countries  : 

incl.  Germany 

80 

121 

117 

134 

138 

144 

138  * 

excl.  Germany 

106 

119 

110 

124 

123 

132 

123  * 

U.S.A . 

331 

99 

100 

102 

98 

90 

88 

88 

87 

90 

a  1937  =  100.  d  The  figures  for  1948  and  1949  are  not  strictly  comparable. 

b  Including  a  weight  for  Luxemburg.  e  Post-war  production  in  post-war  territory  has  been  related  to 

c  Excluding  the  Saar.  1938  production  in  the  pre-war  area. 
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Table  in 


THE  LEVEL  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 
Index  numbers  based  on  1938  and  1947 


! 

Average 
1938=  100 

Average  1947  = 

100 

Country 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third  j 
quarter  j 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

Quarter 

1 

July  1 

1 

August 

September 

Austria  .... 

66“ 

175  I 

! 

199 

227 

238  ! 

296 

316 

Belgium  .... 

130* 

107  I 

111 

128 

121 

122 

113 

106  1 

115 

117 

Bulgaria  .... 

138 

•  .  I 

Czechoslovakia  . 

102“ 

120 

117 

132 

127 

133 

122 

114 

125 

128 

Denmark  .... 

100 

109 

106 

135 

133 

122 

122 

103 

122 

141 

Finland  .... 

141 

112 

107 

115 

114 

116 

no 

France  *  .  .  .  . 

110 

128 

no 

111 

118 

122 

103 

109 

95 

106 

Germany  : 

Western  zones® 

30 

134 

168 

186 

205 

213 

217 

215 

217 

218  * 

Greece . 

59 

93 

87 

147 

122 

134 

145 

157 

143 

136 

Ireland . 

103 

99 

89 

127 

119 

116 

no 

Italy . 

85 

112 

125 

116 

108 

120 

130 

140 

122 

127 

Netherlands  .  . 

83 

129 

125 

131 

134 

130 

122 

124 

122 

122 

Norway  .... 

98 

106 

109 

102 

127 

134 

128 

112 

133 

138 

Poland . 

147  4 

146 

146 

160 

174  * 

169  * 

United  Kingdom 

151 

113 

no 

118 

118 

120 

109 

105 

106 

115 

Total  of  above 
countries  : 
inch  Germany 

85 

121 

123 

132 

135 

139 

133  * 

excl.  Germany 

116 

121 

116 

124 

125 

129 

121  • 

U.S.A . 

261 

100 

102 

1 

102 

100 

93 

91 

90 

91 

94 

a  1937  =  100.  c  Excluding  the  Saar. 

b  1936-1938  =  100.  </ Post-war  production  in  post-war  territory  has  been  related  to 

1938  production  in  the  pre-war  area. 
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Table  IV 

THE  LEVEL  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES 
Index  numbers  based  on  1938  and  1947 


Average  1947  = 

=  700 

— 

Country 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

July 

August 

September 

Belg 

Czec 

Austria  .... 

36“ 

151 

166 

193 

210 

235 

224 

209 

232 

231 

Belgium  .... 

139 

90 

80 

89 

92 

90 

82 

76 

81 

89 

Frar 

Bulgaria  .... 

121 

Saai 

Czechoslovakia  . 

60“ 

131 

114 

140 

135 

141 

116 

106 

105 

137 

Gen 

of 

u 

Denmark  .... 

108 

126 

105 

128 

138 

128 

120 

77 

136 

146 

Finland  .... 

103 

113 

no 

136 

130 

135 

118 

Sc 

France  *  ^  ... 

89 

122 

101 

118 

117 

122 

95 

90 

84 

112 

Ital 

Germany  : 
Western  zones**  <= 

27 

140 

198 

226 

270 

293 

330  * 

293  * 

331  * 

358  * 

Net 

Pol 

Greece . 

90 

91 

101 

112 

103 

106 

113 

108 

114 

115 

Spa 

Ireland . 

139 

112 

96 

122 

122 

112 

Tut 

Italy . 

92 

93 

95 

105 

104 

114 

104 

112 

87 

112 

Un 

Netherlands  .  . 

87 

121 

112 

133 

134 

139 

132 

123 

131 

140 

i  Otl 

Norway  .  .  .  . 

108 

124 

94 

117 

129 

126 

98 

51 

113 

131 

1 

,  c 

Poland . 

91  d 

126 

130 

138 

143  * 

140  * 

- 

Sweden  c  ...  . 

129 

107 

103 

no 

no 

111 

108 

107 

107 

109 

t 

United  Kingdom 

80 

119 

113 

123 

127 

124 

121 

116 

116 

131 

i 

Total  of  above 
countries  : 
incl.  Germany 

75 

116 

112 

126 

130 

133 

i 

128  * 

f  iL 

\ 

i 

excl.  Germany 

86 

114 

106 

118 

120 

122 

111  * 

I  - 

;  u 

i  0 

U.S.A . 

192 

108 

100 

! 

100 

94 

77 

85 

74 

86 

94 

a  1937=  100.  c  Including  ready-made  clothing.  I 

b  Excluding  the  Saar.  d  Post-war  production  in  post-war  territory  has  been  related  i 

to  1938  production  in  the  pre-war  area.  I 
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Table  V 


PRODUCTION  OF  HARD  COAL 


Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions  of  tons 


1938 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Country 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quater 

July 

August 

September 

Belgium  .... 

2.47 

2.23 

2.17 

2.40 

2.46 

2.39 

1.99 

1.87 

2.01 

2.08 

Czechoslovakia  . 

1.32 

1.49 

1.39 

1.54 

1.51 

1.38 

1.32 

1.23 

1.41 

1.33 

France . 

3.88 

4.00 

3.69 

2.43 

4.46 

4.21 

4.04 

3.84 

4.09 

4.19 

Saar . 

1.20 

1.00 

1.11 

1.12 

1.16 

1.14 

1.20 

1.20 

1.21 

1.20 

Germany  .... 

12.04  <• 

.  • 

,  . 

of  which  : 
U.K./U.S.  Ijone 

11.54 

6.88 

7.71 

8.01 

8.45 

8.25 

8,99 

8.88 

9.18 

8.91 

Soviet  Zone  .  . 

0.50 

.  . 

.  • 

.  • 

Italy . 

0.12 

0.10 

0.09 

0.05 

0.08 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.09 

Netherlands  .  . 

1.12 

0.91 

0.91 

0.93 

0.95 

0.94 

0.99 

0.98 

0.99 

1.01 

Poland . 

5.88* 

5.55 

6.04 

6.26 

6.03 

5.95 

6.22 

6.04 

6.34 

6.29 

Spain . 

0.47 

0.90 

0.90 

0.86 

0.87 

0.91 

0.88 

0.83 

0.90 

0.91 

Turkey  . 

0.22 

0.34 

0.34 

0.34 

0.35 

0.34 

0.36 

0.31 

0.38 

0.38 

United  Kingdom 

19.32 

18.18 

16.43 

18.25 

18.47 

18.07 

17.26 

15.82 

16.98 

18.98 

Other  European 
countries  .  .  . 

0.26 

0.32 

0.33 

0.36 

0.36 

0.35 

0.33  * 

0.33  * 

0.33  ♦ 

0.34  * 

Total  Europe 
(excl.  U.S.S.R.) 

48.30 

42.13 

41.35 

42.79 

45.39 

44.30 

43.93  * 

41.67  * 

44.17  * 

45.95  * 

Index  numbers : 
1938  =  100  .  . 

100 

87 

86 

89 

94 

92 

91 

86 

91 

95 

1947  =  100  .  . 

126 

110 

108 

112 

119 

116 

115 

109 

116 

120 

U.S.A.e  .  .  .  . 

29.84 

47.44 

50.79 

49.84 

40.89 

42.54 

28.07 

27.18 

37.55 

19.47 

a  Production  in  post-war  boundaries,  excluding  the  Saar. 
b  Production  in  post-war  boundaries. 


c  Including  a  small  amount  of  lignite. 


Table  VI 


PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 


Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions  of  kilowatt-hours 


Country  j 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

July 

1 

August  j 

September 

Austria  .... 

250 

411 

466 

364 

317 

425 

444 

1 

456 

442 

435 

Belgium  .... 

438 

619 

628 

719 

710 

657  1 

626 

591 

628 

658 

Czechoslovakia  . 

338 

586 

586 

714 

703 

645  I 

568 

641 

Denmark  .... 

95 

126 

141 

172 

156 

133 

144 

123 

148 

161 

Finland  .... 

259 

223 

225 

253 

283 

286 

270 

244 

280 

287 

France 

1,564 

2,316 

2,256 

2,270 

2,304 

2,343 

2,230 

2,281 

2,269 

Saar  * . 

29 

36* 

41 

54 

61 

51 

55 

55 

54 

57 

Germany  .... 

4,187  c 

of  which  : 

U.K./U.S.  Zone 

2,292 

2,176 

2,331 

2,794 

2,936 

2,686 

2,825 

.. 

Italy  . 

1,095 

1,652 

1,762 

1,640 

1,355 

1,513 

1,534 

1,669 

1,477 

1,455 

Netherlands  .  . 

295 

390 

366 

484 

501 

449 

450 

All 

446 

478 

Norway  .  .  .  . 

827 

1,043 

977 

1,216 

1,322 

1,199 

1,115 

1,141 

1,178 

Poland . 

665  c 

568 

604 

708 

681 

610 

619 

654 

Spain* . 

229 

538 

434 

484 

411 

407 

398 

364 

Sweden  .  .  .  . 

680 

1,191 

1,141 

1,344 

1,364 

1,280 

1,249 

1,336 

Switzerland  *  .  . 

446 

722 

809 

662 

531 

729 

708 

756 

677 

692 

United  Kingdom  « 

2,031 

3,535 

3,366 

4,364 

4,553 

3,673 

3,461 

3,262 

3,449 

3,672 

Other  European 

countries  .  .  . 

385 

649 

654 

770 

677 

719 

« 

o 

696* 

685* 

730* 

Total  Europe 

(excluding 

U.S.S.R.)  .  . 

13,813 

18,677 

18,793 

21,260 

21,188 

20,106 

20,065* 

19,434* 

Index  numbers : 

1 

, 

1938  =  100  .  . 

100 

135 

136 

154 

153 

146 

i  145 

141 

145 

1947  =  100.  . 

79 

107 

107 

121 

121 

115 

1  114 

111 

114 

118 

U.S.A . 

11,950 

26,963 

28,175 

\  29,435 

1 

29,117 

27,882 

1 

j  28,599 

27,946 

29,492 

i 

28,358 

a  Figures  relate  to  production  of  hydro-electric  plants  with  a 
generating  capacity  of  over  1,000  kilowatts  and  of  thermo¬ 
electric  plants  with  a  capacity  of  over  5,000  kilowatts. 

6  Public  utility  production  only. 


c  Production  in  post-war  boundaries. 

</ About  90  per  cent  of  total  production. 
e  Authorized  undertakings  only.  Excluding  Northern  Ireland. 
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Table  VD 

PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  STEEL 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Thousands  of  tons 


1 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Country  | 

Average 

Second 
quarter  1 

Third  j 
quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First  i 
quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

July 

August 

1 

September 

Austria  .... 

56 

50 

1 

60  ! 

58 

66 

63 

74 

1 

75 

69  ' 

78 

Belgium  .... 

190 

291 

341 

363 

382 

340 

278 

00 

270 

280 

Luxemburg  .  .  . 

120 

198 

213 

230 

236 

204 

169 

188 

165 

155 

Czechoslovakia  . 

156 

226 

215 

227* 

221  * 

France . 

518 

620 

598 

616 

758 

776 

731 

741 

732 

719 

Saar . 

214 

93 

119 

124 

143 

147 

147 

145 

155 

140 

Germany  .... 

1,631  “ 

of  which  : 

Western  zones  . 

1,491 

365 

530 

631 

716 

769 

807 

00 

o 

845 

770 

Hungary  .... 

54 

64 

* 

00 

so 

59* 

65* 

Italy . 

194 

186 

183 

175 

150 

182 

171 

188 

153 

172 

Poland . 

163* 

157 

163 

164* 

165* 

Spain  . 

48 

44 

51 

51 

47 

56 

Sweden  .  .  .  . 

81 

107 

91 

117 

113 

112 

62 

113 

United  Kingdom 

880 

1,298 

1,185 

1,290 

1,345 

1,357 

1,235 

1,079 

1,273 

1,353 

Other  European 

countries  .  .  . 

85 

133 

138 

143 

146 

153 

148  * 

146  * 

* 

o 

* 

00 

Total  Europe 

- 

(excluding 

1 

U.S.S.R.)  .  . 

3,857 

3,982 

4,273 

4,579 

4,622 

4,385  * 

4,239  * 

4,456  * 

4,458 

Index  numbers : 
1938  =  100  .  . 

88 

91 

*  97 

104 

105 

100 

97 

102 

102 

1947  =  100  .  . 

144 

127 

131 

1  140 

150 

152 

144 

139 

'  146 

j 

146 

U.S.A . 

2,400 

1 

6,364 

6,629 

7,120 

1 

1,113 

6,614 

5,764 

5,243 

i 

6,088 

j 

5,962 

a  Production  in  post-war  boundaries,  excluding  the  Saar.  b  Production  in  post-war  boundaries.  c  Steel  ingots  only. 
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Table  Vin 

PRODUCTION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Country 


1938 

Average 


Czechoslovakia  . 

France  . 

Germany  : 
U.K./U.S.Zone 

Italy . 

United  Kingdom 


Total  of  above 
countries  .  .  . 
Index  numbers : 
1938  =  100  .  . 
1947  =  100  .  . 


U.S.A.**  . 


.  166.75 


Austria . 

Czechoslovakia  . 

France  . 

Germany  : 
U.K./U.S.Zone 
French  2^ne  . 

Italy . 

United  Kingdom 


Total  of  above 
countries  .  . 
Index  numbers : 
1938  =  100  . 
1947  =  100  . 


V.S.A.d  .  .  .  . 


42.75 

47.41 

67 

74 

129 

143 

335.58 

375.56 

First 

Second 

quarter 

quarter 

iger  cars 

12.76 

16.08 

5.45 

7.29 

4.44 

4.18 

31.63 

34.28 

55.88 

i 

63.45 

87 

99 

169 

192 

350.99 

441.66 

25.26 

147 

117 

31.11 

181 

144 

114.23 

106.99 

0.17 

9.03  6.84 


Thousands 

1949 

July  August  September 


16.34 

8.99 

6.59 

28.24 

7.74 

9.98 

4.11 

37.94 

61.01* 

60.82* 

95 

95 

184 

183 

483.26 

557.37 

0.16 

8.40 

4.13 

0.15 

2.05 

14.04 

0.16 

3.85 

4.77 

0.14 

1.32 

19.79 

29.31  * 

171 

136 

30.53  * 

178 

141 

95.79 

100.29 

936.  d  Factory  sales. 


Table  IX 


PRODUCTION  OF  BUILDING  BRICKS 


Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


1938 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Country 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

July 

August 

September 

Austria  .... 

54 

m 

53 

36 

7 

42 

65 

66 

■1 

65 

Belgium  “  ... 

167 

251 

214 

169 

129 

179 

169 

■9 

186 

Czechoslovakia  . 

94  6 

77 

127 

83 

20 

63 

107 

106 

107 

109 

France  ‘  . 

103 

106 

113 

112 

100 

103 

106 

105 

105 

107 

Germany  : 
Western  zones'^ 

344* 

107 

263 

256 

161 

271 

393 

378 

403 

398 

Netherlands/  .  . 

84 

72 

79 

94 

91 

78 

90 

85 

91 

93 

Poland*  .  .  .  . 

268* 

73 

133 

102 

22 

94 

159 

United  Kingdom' 

650 

378 

377 

396 

396 

427 

450 

416 

452 

481 

Total  of  above 

countries/  .  . 

1,764 

1,025 

1,396 

1,293 

966 

1,207 

1,549  * 

1,484 

1,565  * 

1,600* 

Index  numbers : 
1938  =  100  .  . 

100 

58 

79 

73 

55 

68 

88 

84 

89 

91 

1947  =  700  .  . 

193 

112 

152 

141 

105 

132 

169 

162 

171 

175 

U.S.A . 

302 

495 

559 

535 

378 

455 

483 

449 

1 

507 

1 

,  492 

0  Production  of  ornamental  bricks,  which  varies  from  7  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  of  ordinary  brick  production,  is  excluded. 

b  1937. 

e  Production  of  solid  and  hollow  bricks.  Home  manufacture 
is  excluded. 

(/For  the  British  Zone,  firms  employing  10  or  more  persons 
only.  For  the  U.S.  Zone,  production  of  all  types  of  clay  bricks, 
including  glazed  bricks. 

e  1936. 

/Production  of  sand-lime  bricks  (in  1948  about  47  per  cent  of 
ordinary  brick  production)  and  of  hollow  and  ornamental 
bricks  (about  3  per  cent  in  1948)  is  excluded. 


g  All  State  plants,  and  co-operative  and  private  establishments 
employing  20  or  more  workers  only. 

h  Production  in  post-war  boundaries. 

i  Production  of  ordinary,  facing  and  engineering  bricks  made 
from  shale,  sand,  lime,  clay  or  concrete.  Production  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  excluded. 

j  Neither  pre-war  nor  post-war  figures  were  available  for  a 
number  of  countries.  For  this  reason  no  estimate  was  made 
of  total  European  production.  Very  roughly  estimated,  the 
production  of  the  countries  listed  in  the  table  amounted  to 
83  per  cent  of  total  European  production. 
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Table  X 

PRODUCTION  OF  CEMENT 


Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Thousands  of  tons 


1938 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Country 

Average 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

July 

August 

September 

Austria  “  . 

54 

61 

74 

71 

60 

95 

108 

112 

106 

107 

Belgium  .  .  .  . 

243 

295 

289 

261 

192 

251 

263 

245 

254 

290 

Czechoslovakia  . 

106* 

161 

169 

118 

106 

168 

159 

157 

leo 

163 

Denmark  <=  .  .  . 

53 

70 

69 

68 

52 

74 

73 

78 

68 

74 

France  ‘‘  ...  . 

296 

468 

502 

435 

466 

569 

539 

542 

537 

538 

Germany  .  .  .  . 
of  which  : 
Western  zones  . 

1,162* 

955 

412 

545 

600 

513 

721 

834 

816 

839 

848 

Soviet  Zone  .  . 

207 

.. 

Italy . 

384 

258 

310 

299 

239 

369 

399 

392 

387 

418 

Netherlands/  .  . 

38 

46 

54 

49 

42 

48 

53 

55 

54 

49 

Poland  •=.... 

254  d 

183 

187 

124 

154 

210 

218 

216 

Portugal «... 

22 

45 

43 

42 

43 

42 

43 

38 

43 

48 

Sweden  .  .  .  . 

83 

141 

124 

129 

93 

150 

174 

178 

175 

168 

United  Kingdom*^ 

653 

721 

733 

710 

726 

792 

791 

793 

805 

775 

Other  European 
countries  .  .  . 

337 

230 

251 

274 

261 

305 

318* 

316* 

320* 

318* 

Total  Europe 
(excluding 
U.S.S.R.).  .  . 

3,685 

3,158 

3,447 

3,244 

3,041 

3,925 

4,111  * 

4,076  * 

4,105  * 

4,151  * 

Index  numbers  : 
1938  =  100  .  . 

100 

86 

94 

88 

83 

107 

112 

1 

Ill 

111 

113 

1947  =  100  .  . 

145 

124 

135 

127 

119 

154 

161 

160 

161 

163 

U.S.A. .  .  .  . 

1,497 

2,896 

3,165 

3,103 

2,491 

3,069 

3,208 

3,181 

3,174 

3,268 

a  Artificial  cements  only. 
b  1937. 

c  Portland  cement  only. 

d  Artificial  cements  only  with  pressure  resistance  of  over  100 
kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre. 


e  Production  in  post-war  boundaries. 

/Portland  cement  and  blast  furnace  slag  cement, 
g  Factory  sales  of  Portland  cement. 


Table  XI 


THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Thousands  and  percentages 


Country 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third  quarter 

Unadjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Percentage 
of  total 

All  activities,  excluding  agriculture 

Austria . 

12 

20 

58 

44 

60 

3 

Belgium . 

58 

72 

156 

153 

153 

8 

Denmark . 

10 

9 

19 

15 

20 

2 

Finland  . 

1 

0 

15 

2 

2 

0 

France . 

13 

18 

40 

42 

95 

I 

Germany  :  U.K./U.S.  Zone  .... 

414 

673 

1,119 

1,163 

1,163 

10 

Ireland . 

36 

32 

37 

29 

Netherlands . 

30 

27 

46 

44 

44 

2 

Norway . 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

0 

Spain . 

79 

78 

103 

106 

106 

2 

Sweden  . 

16 

15 

20 

15* 

18 

1 

Switzerland . 

1 

1 

5 

5 

5 

0 

United  Kingdom  “ . 

272 

276 

276 

242 

242 

I 

All  activities,  including  agriculture 

Italy . 

1,900 

1 

1,670 

1,509 

1 

Poland . 

76 

72 

! 

Germany  :  Berlin  (Western  Sectors)  . 

52 

93 

166 

225 

23 

Note.  —  The  table  excludes  agricultural  unemployment 
(except  for  Italy,  Poland  and  Berlin),  but  includes  all  other  acti¬ 
vities  (industry,  public  services,  domestic  servants,  etc.). 

The  unadjusted  figures  relate  to  unemployment  data  as 
published  in  national  statistics  and  are  not  comparable  between 
countries  owing  to  different  coverage.  The  figures  for  the  third 
quarter  1949  have  been  adjusted  in  order  to  obtain  more  com¬ 


parable  results.  These  adjustments,  however,  are  based  largely 
on  estimates. 

Finally,  unemployment  (adjusted  figures)  was  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  wage  and  salary  earners, 
employed  and  unemployed. 

a  Excluding  Northern  Ireland. 
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Table  Xn 

THE  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 
Index  numbers 


Average  1947  =  100 


1949 

August  I  September 


Table  XID 


THE  LEVEL  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Index  numbers 


Country 

Average 

1938=100 

Average  1947  =  100 
( Mid-month  figures) 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Average 

May 

August 

November 

February 

May 

July 

August 

September 

Austria . 

296  » 

99* 

102* 

120* 

m 

■1 

140* 

n 

m 

Belgium . 

357 

no 

no 

no 

103 

■B 

Bn 

Czechoslovakia . 

315 

103 

107 

107 

mSM 

109 

111 

no 

mm 

Denmark . 

207 

109 

112 

112 

113 

113 

111 

no 

111 

Finland . 

724 

132 

■Ew 

134 

131 

128 

134 

135 

136 

France . 

989 

167 

■il 

200 

192 

191 

187 

194 

198 

Germany  : 

U.K./U.S.  Zone  .... 

155* 

111 

123  4 

123  4 

122  4 

121  4 

121  4 

1204 

Greece . 

18.320 

138 

140 

147 

161 

168 

165 

167 

164 

Hungary  . 

616* 

117 

114 

108 

106 

107 

Ireland . 

219/ 

106 

105 

106 

106 

105 

104 

105 

104 

Italy . 

5,159 

100 

111 

no 

no 

102 

98 

95 

96 

Netherlands . 

265 

103 

103 

107 

109 

108 

108 

108 

109 

Norway . 

175 

103 

103 

104 

104 

105 

107 

106 

106 

Portugal* . 

241 

97 

103 

103 

102 

101 

101 

100 

102 

Spain  . 

421  A 

104 

108 

111 

111 

113 

114 

116 

116 

Sweden  . 

179 

108 

109 

109 

109 

108 

108 

108 

108 

Switzerland . 

209 

104 

103 

104 

102 

99 

99 

98 

97 

Turkey . 

433 

111 

103 

109 

119 

119 

116 

114 

113 

United  Kingdom  .... 

189 

115 

115 

115 

115 

121 

119 

119 

120 

U.S.A . 

193 

108 

108 

104 

103 

101 

101 

101 

a  Fourth  quarter  1947.  c  June  1948.  e  August  1939  =  100.  g  Wholesale  prices  in  Lisbon. 

6  Based  on  fourth  quarter  1947.  d  Based  on  June  1948.  /  October  1938  =  100.  h  1936  =  100. 
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Table  XTV 


THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  PRICES  OR  UNIT  VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Index  numbers— average  1948  =  100 


1947  1 

1948 

1949  1 

A.  Price  indices  of  imports  and  exports 

Average 

Average 

First  1 

Second 

Third  Quarter  | 

Quarter  | 

Quarter 

July 

August 

September  I 

1 

1 

Unit  a 

1 

United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 

Imports 

n.c. 

88 

100 

104 

103 

100 

99 

98 

Exports 

n.c. 

91 

100 

102 

103 

103 

104 

103 

Switzerland . 

Imports 

n.c. 

98 

100 

95 

93 

92 

89 

88 

Exports 

n.c. 

104 

100 

97 

98 

100 

98 

98 

Denmark . 

Imports 

n.c. 

89 

100 

100 

99 

97 

96 

98 

Exports  1 

n.c. 

81 

100 

101 

99 

101 

101 

101 

Sweden . 

Imports  ! 

n.c. 

95 

100 

99 

95 

93 

93 

97 

Exports  j 

n.c. 

89 

100 

94 

87 

84 

83 

83 

Finland . 

Imports 

n.c. 

87 

100 

101 

99 

107 

no 

U.S.% 

87 

100 

101 

99 

91 

94 

Exports 

n.c. 

89 

100 

94 

93 

94 

96 

96 

V.S.% 

89 

100 

94 

93 

80 

82 

52 

B.  Average  unit  values 
of  imports  and  exports 

1 

1 

France  . 

Imports 

n.c. 

100 

132 

138 

132 

U.S.% 

100 

98 

100 

96 

Exports 

n.c. 

100 

130 

129 

131 

U.S.% 

100 

108 

105 

106 

Belgium . 

Imports 

n.c. 

100 

104 

102 

98 

Exports 

n.c. 

100 

101 

104 

100 

Netherlands . 

Imports 

n.c. 

100 

97 

96 

93 

Exports 

n.c. 

100 

95 

97 

91 

Italy . 

Imports 

n.c. 

.. 

100 

97 

95 

91b 

Exports 

n.c. 

100 

no 

109 

100* 

_ 1 

Norway . 

Imports 

n.c. 

88 

100 

98 

95 

93 

Exports 

n.c. 

89 

1  100 

100 

95 

96 

1 

Germany  (UK/US.  Zone) 

Imports 

n.c. 

1  100 

132 

147 

150 

U.S.% 

100 

100 

102 

99 

1 

Exports 

n.c. 

100 

121 

114 

108 

U.S.% 

.. 

100 

106 

101 

96 

Austria . 

Imports 

j  n.c. 

90 

100 

103 

101 

101 

Exports 

1  n.c. 

79 

100 

116 

125 

124 

Czechoslovakia . 

Imports 

n.c. 

99 

100 

106 

101 

1 

Exports 

n.c. 

101 

100 

100 

102 

- 

United  States . 

Imports 

U.S.% 

91 

100 

100 

96 

93 

1 

Exports 

U.S.% 

94 

100 

96 

94 

91 

Note.  —  The  price  indices  given  under  A  have  been  taken  from  national  statistics.  They  are  based  on  constant  pre-war  weights  1 
with  the  exception  of  the  indices  for  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  based  on  constant  post-war  weights.  The  prices  used  are  I 
unit  values  derived  from  trade  statistics,  except  for  Denmark  and  Sweden,  where  market  quotations  have  been  used.  The  indices  of  1 
average  unit  values  given  under  B  are  derived  from  information  on  the  value  and  volume  of  trade  given  in  national  statistics.  In 
the  case  of  Norway  and  Italy  the  officially  published  index  of  unit  values  has  been  used. 

For  France  and  Finland  and  Germany  (UK/US  Zone),  where  effective  exchange  rates  have  changed  appreciably  between  1  January  1947 
and  20  September  1949,  the  indices  are  given  in  terms  both  of  national  currency  and  of  U.S.  dollars.  No  account  has  been  taken 
(in  either  the  national  currency  or  U.S.  dollar  indices)  of  the  changes  in  the  exchange  rates  of  most  of  the  countries  shown  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  September  1949.  | 

®  n.c.  =  national  currency.  ! 

Average  of  two  months. 


Table  XV 


QUARTERLY  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Index  numbers  :  1938  =  100 


Country 

1938 

1948  1 

1949 

Value  in 
millions 
of  dollars" 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

United  Kingdom  . 

Imports 

3,732 

81 

82 

80 

82 

88 

91 

Exports 

2,291 

134 

139 

147 

156 

146 

142 

Ireland . 

Imports 

183 

136 

105 

123 

119 

123 

112* 

Exports 

118 

57 

76 

85 

77 

83 

94* 

France  . 

Imports 

1,198 

111 

105 

108 

106 

108  i 

98 

Exports 

863 

107 

94 

106 

127 

138 

120 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

Imports 

732 

85 

86 

89 

95 

93 

90 

Exports 

579 

63 

64 

81 

85 

83 

95 

Belgium- 

Imports 

702 

104 

104 

110 

96 

98 

96 

Luxemburg*^  .  . 

Exports 

721 

89 

89 

110 

100 

103 

97 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Imports 

340 

158 

128 

135 

121 

112 

107 

Exports 

301 

124 

121 

152 

112 

120 

124 

Italy'' . 

Imports 

519 

122 

104 

96 

120 

137 

126* 

Exports 

549 

80 

90 

90 

81 

79 

91* 

Turkey . 

Imports 

121 

93 

125 

122 

111 

106 

135 

Exports 

122 

69 

59 

175 

126 

118 

62 

Denmark  .... 

Imports 

307 

80 

87 

98 

109 

112 

98 

Exports 

335 

64 

67 

81 

83 

91 

86 

Sweden . 

Imports 

472 

118 

112 

101 

98 

95 

101 

Exports 

463 

81 

85 

95 

66 

85 

99 

Norway . 

Imports 

262 

97 

95 

127 

109 

124 

110 

Exports 

193 

88 

72 

82 

90 

86 

73 

Finland  ^  . 

Imports 

163 

95 

85 

102 

65 

77 

78 

Exports 

181 

62 

83 

75 

45 

65 

88 

Germany «  ... 

Imports 

1,010 

65 

76 

64 

71 

94 

91 

U.K./U.S.  Zone 

Exports 

1,277 

18 

24 

29 

32 

37 

41 

Austria  '/.... 

Imports 

263 

44 

51 

56 

65 

76 

79 

Exports 

171 

51 

58 

65 

70 

73 

64 

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

Imports 

262 

112 

98 

101 

95 

132 

Exports 

358 

74 

68 

90 

71 

85 

Poland . 

Imports 

231 

148 

123 

129 

jHMjll 

■■■ 

Exports 

223 

92 

103 

127 

Hungary . 

Imports 

116 

62 

59 

62 

Exports 

148 

36 

31 

69 

HHI 

Estimates  for  17  Eu- 

Imports 

10,371 

94 

1 

92 

93 

93 

100 

1 

97 

ropean  countries* 

Exports 

8,598 

87 

'  89 

101 

100 

102 

1  101 

0  The  values  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  shown  on  an  f.o.b.  basis. 

4  Average  of  2  months, 
r  Figures  for  1948  are  estimates. 

4  For  the  purpose  of  comparability  with  other  countries,  the  seasonal 
adjustment  in  the  official  Finnish  index  has  been  eliminated. 
e  1937  =  100. 

/  Excluding  non-commercial  imports. 

g  The  totals  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  from  all  countries  for  which 
either  volume  or  value  figures  are  available  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 


1949  ;  I.e.,  the  countries  listed  in  the  table  (except  Poland  and  Hungary) 
and.  in  addition,  Iceland  and  Portugal.  Although  it  covers  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  trade  of  Europe  in  1948,  this  sample  is  not  quite  representative 
for  Europe  as  a  whole  since  the  volume  of  trade  compared  with  pre-war 
for  the  countries  not  included  in  the  sample  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  countries  included  in  the  sample.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  index  numbers  differ  from  those  published  in  the  second  issue  ol 
the  Bulletin.  For  details  of  the  method  of  computation  used,  see  Notes 
to  the  Statistics. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  TEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  OF  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION 


(including  U.S.S.R.) 


Vll.  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 


NOTE.  —  Table  XVI  has  been  revised  since  the  previous  issue  of  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe. 

Pre-devaluation  rates  were  used  for  all  countries  for  the  third  quarter  1949. 
a  General  imports. 

b  Includes  imports  from  Belgium  of  railway  materials  and  repaired  railway  vehicles  which  had  not  been  included  in  Bizone  statistics  previous  to  the  third  quarter  1949. 


Table  XVII  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHT  EUROfi 

JNTRI 

jerland 

Export 

Product  “ 

Year  and 

quarter 

Unit 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

Bclgii^ 

Luxcnii^ 

Imports  i  f,. 

Imports  1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1948 

II 

2,113.2 

3.8 

664.1 

0.2 

408.3 

37.2 

242.2 

III 

Thousand 

2,076.3 

7.0 

703.5 

0.4 

335.3 

1.7 

378.3'  ' 

IV 

tons 

2,047.4  j 

22.7 

168.2 

81.4 

462.0  1 

1.7 

417.9 

^7!  - 

1949 

I 

(expressed  in 

1,863.1  1 

10.0 

375.0  ! 

177.7 

310.9  ; 

28.8 

396.9 

II 

grain  equivalent) 

1,916.9 

4.4 

408.8 

63.9 

323.3  ! 

29.2 

359.5 

III 

1,566.0 

4.2 

539.4  i 

19.0 

262.5 

2.0 

522.6 

'.’1  - 

1948 

II 

241.6  1 

0.1 

10.3  i 

0.3 

11.9 

3.0 

16.3  " 

^  0. 

III 

280.4 

0.1 

5.3 

0.4 

13.7 

0.3 

12.6 

q'  0 

2.  Meat 

IV 

Thousand 

198.0 

0.2 

3.9 

0.2 

3.8 

3.6 

21.4 

0 

1949 

I 

tons 

185.6 

0.1 

4.0  j 

0.4 

11.1 

5.9 

16.4 

li  ‘  ^ 

II 

264.1  1 

0.2 

1.2 

3.6 

11.0 

3.3 

10.8 

AQ 

III 

314.0  ; 

0.1 

1.2 

3.5 

11.1 

2.2 

6.9 

12’  ■ 

1948 

II 

256.4  i 

— 

194.7 

0.1 

42.0 

1.4 

21.2 

0 

III 

273.0 

— 

121.0 

0.1 

71.2 

0.8 

27.7 

'■'3 

3.  Oil  seeds  and  nuts 

IV 

Thousand 

239.3  i 

— 

164.6 

0.4 

47.2 

1.7 

35.5 

i-,8 

1949 

I 

tons 

289.8  ! 

— 

223.8 

0.1 

96.9 

7.5 

45.5 

n 

315.7 

— 

226.6 

0.4 

105.0 

1.6 

37.7  , 

liS 

III 

360.1  : 

— 

124.6 

0.1 

71.3 

1.1 

28.1 

9.8 

1948 

II 

23.8  1 

3,013.1 

4,272.8 

1,216.5 

928.7 

266.0 

1,263.2  1 

1 

III 

2.3  1 

3,736.2 

4,713.3 

1,429.6 

1,075.3 

243.2 

1,178.4  M 

17 

4.  Coal  and  coke 

IV 

Thousand 

1.3  1 

3,916.5 

5,177.3 

1,267.4 

973.6 

233.5 

1,193.7  5 

^’.6 

1949 

I 

tons 

3.3 

3,510.5 

5,581.8 

1,357.8 

909.9 

211.4 

1,090.0  1 

04 

II 

2.5 

3,434.3 

5,090.7 

1,646.3 

1,202.3 

224.0 

1,068.3  1 

113 

III 

5.1 

4,102.3 

4,212.4 

1,416.9 

1,122.5 

276.1 

800.0  f. 

I’.l 

1948 

II 

5,223.2 

55.4 

2,369.2 

187.6 

774.3 

21.6 

689.7  ,1 

liS*. 

III 

Thousand 

5,431.7 

50.3 

2,333.9 

336.3 

635.6 

110.8 

530.2;  1 

11.3 

S.  Mineral  oil,  crude  and 

IV 

tons 

4,479.0 

68.1 

2,469.5 

391.9 

781.8 

137.6 

558.7; 

15.3 ! 

refined 

1949 

I 

(expressed  in 

5,132.0 

78.6 

2,922.6 

514.1 

607.1 

209.0 

509.5  ! 

■-90’ 

II 

crude  equivalent) 

4,715.7 

88.5 

3,248.4 

651.0 

1,057.6 

300.6 

536.3  : 

)9.l  1 

III 

4,516.8 

117.7 

3,083.0 

693.1 

943.0 

416.4 

506.4 

Mi 

1948 

II 

40.7 

1.8 

2.2 

3.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

41.3 

III 

54.3 

1.6 

19.3 

8.3 

1.0 

_ 

1.6 

6.  Crude  steel 

IV 

Thousand 

64.0 

1.4 

11.1 

10.9 

0.4 

_ 

1.3 

11,1 

1949 

I 

tons 

83.5 

0.2 

2.4 

13.0 

0.7 

0.1 

1.5  i 

71.7 

II 

89.6 

1.2 

3.7 

24.8 

0.5 

2.0 

1.1  1 

19.3  ‘ 

III 

100.8 

0.6 

3.6 

32.6 

0.4 

4.0 

1.3  ' 

19.1 

1948 

II 

40.2 

370.2 

58.2 

230.6 

289.5 

13.5 

14.9 

7:  40.7 

III 

47.5 

385.8 

90.4 

243.2 

259.4 

13.4 

12.8  i 

1  07.9 ' 

7.  Finished  steel 

IV 

Thousand 

97.7 

457.2 

52.2 

249.0 

244.9 

14.7 

14.6 

i'  05.4  i 

1949 

I 

tons 

90.8 

455.1 

55.3 

338.0 

266.8 

17.0 

15.2 

9.'  90.5  i 

II 

219.6 

460.9 

37.7 

386.0 

243.1 

19.4 

15.7 ; 

Ml 

III 

171.8 

452.0 

47.5 

302.3 

240.4 

19.4 

15.2 

7:  ,55.5 ' 

1948 

II 

49.7 

327.4 

41.1 

53.4 

50.8 

24.3 

41.8  ! 

i  !9,8 

III 

47.0 

338.0 

40.0 

53.6 

48.4 

21.6 

40.2  : 

:  18.7' 

8.  Machinery  c 

IV 

Million 

40.0 

357.5 

35.7 

49.3 

50.6 

29.4 

41.2  1 

3  16.4 : 

1949 

I 

dollars 

50.1 

371.7 

37.5 

65.3 

61.4 

32.6 

37.6 

>  17.8 ' 

II 

48.4 

354.6 

48.7 

72.7 

55.6 

28.8 

47.5  i 

35  16.3  i 

III 

45.6 

352.3 

54.8 

58.4 

53.0 

24.7 

44.5  ! 

3  13.3  i 

1948 

II 

1.7 

2.2 

0.1 

2.9 

1.9 

0.2 

0.3  : 

1  12 

III 

0.8 

2.6 

— 

2.8 

1.7 

0.2 

0.2 

3  ID  , 

9.  Wool  yam 

IV 

Thousand 

0.6 

3.0 

0.1 

3.6 

2.2 

0.3 

0.3 

-  1.1 

1949 

I 

tons 

0.7 

3.5 

0.1 

3.2 

2.5 

0.1 

0.1  , 

■  0.8 

II 

0.6 

3.1 

— 

3.5 

2.4 

0.1 

0.2  j 

0.6 

III 

1.2 

3.1 

— 

3.6 

1.9 

0.2 

0.2  ! 

0.7 

1948 

II 

1.2 

5.9 

0.5 

1.3 

1.6 

_ 

0.6  I 

:  0.9 

III 

0.6 

7.4 

1.5 

1.3 

1.7 

_ 

0.3 

0.4 

10.  Cotton  yam 

IV 

Thousand 

0.3 

7.8 

0.9 

1.1 

2.2 

0.1 

0.6  1 

03 

1949 

I 

tons 

0.2 

10.5 

0.4 

1.3 

2.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1  ’ 

II 

0.3 

j  9.9 

0.4 

1.2 

2.9 

0.1 

0.2 

■  0.1  ■ 

III 

0.2 

i  8.5 

1.0 

1.1 

1.9 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

1948 

II 

4.6 

1  19.3 

0.8 

7.6 

0.7 

3.4 

0.7 

0.9* 

III 

7.2 

1  22.9 

2.0 

7.7 

1.0 

3.5 

0.4  j 

0.7' 

j 

IV 

Thousand 

9.3 

1  24.1 

2.4 

10.3 

1.3 

3.7 

0.3,1 

03 

1 1 .  Cotton  tissue 

1949 

I 

tons 

10.1 

27.2 

1.1 

14.6 

1.5 

4.3 

0.3  1 

0.4, 

II 

11.0 

i  26.8 

0.9 

13.2 

1.7 

!  4.0 

0.4 

03 

III 

10.4 

i  25.8 

1.0 

12.4 

2.1 

4.1 

0.2  1 

03 

a  For  composition  of  commodity  groups,  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 
b  Monthly  figures  for  Sweden  are  available  only  for  selected  items  which,  however,  cover  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  c 
for  most  of  the  commodity  groups. 


jhtrifs  in  selected  commodities 

Italy 

Sweden  1 

Germany 

Total  of 

1 

Product  “ 

jxe 

(U.K./U.S.  Zone) 

selected  countries 

Unit  1 

1 

— 

ni 

=a!  Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  1 

Exports 

Imports  ! 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

2.2 

ii 

998.6 

1.2 

63.3  i 

1.9 

899.6  1 

_ 

5,661.3 

168.2 

Thousand 

1948 

II 

8.3 

1  ' 

•8  I 

508.1 

0.4 

62.0  ! 

9.7 

1,864.2  j 

— 

6,041.5 

47.6 

HI 

7.9 

n' 

602.2 

3.6 

41.8  1 

4.3 

1,086.2  1 

_ 

4,971.4 

119.3 

tons 

IV 

1.  Cerea:j 

6.9 

1  ! 

"0 1 

647.1 

55.8 

9.1 

958.3 

58.5 

4,814.1 

293.6 

(expressed 
in  grain 

1949 

I 

9.5 

•8  1 

_ 

866.7 

0.1 

65.7  1 

0.2 

1,231.2 

11.0 

5,328.9 

120.0 

equivalent) 

II 

2.6 

— 

435.9 

4.9 

44.7  i 

0.2 

1,425.3 

2.2 

4,989.6 

38.9 

III 

6.3 

:0' 

■7! 

;2i 

■jSl 

1.6  i 

— 

1.0  i 

— 

4.5 

— 

291.2 

7.5 

1948 

II 

2.6 

■ill 

2.9  1 

— 

0.8  1 

— 

23.3 

— 

342.7 

4.1 

III 

1.4 

BQ 

2.7  : 

— 

5.6  1 

— 

16.7 

— 

255.3 

4.7 

Thousand 

IV 

2.  Meat 

5.4 

lil 

09 

1.3 

2.5 

— 

3.4  i 

0.1 

9.8 

— 

234.3 

7.9 

tons 

1949 

I 

3.8 

_ 

4.5 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

14.2 

— 

307.4 

9.2 

II 

5.9 

a 

— 

5.9 

0.3 

4.7 

0.3 

27.0 

0.5 

372.0 

8.5 

III 

7.2 

i!8 

Ku 

11.7 

0.4 

9.3 

— 

56.6 

— 

611.7 

3.2 

1948 

II 

7.7 

■It! 

-.8 

_ 

10.7 

0.3 

9.1 

— 

6.2 

— 

529.2 

1.2 

III 

5.5 

— 

33.1 

0.3 

6.7 

— 

66.5 

— 

610.7 

6.7 

Thousand 

IV 

3.  Oil  seeds  and  nuts 

5.5 

•a  8 

_ 

33.5 

0.3 

17.4 

— 

139.8 

— 

873.5 

9.9 

tons 

1949 

I 

7.7 

.5  5 

— 

34.8 

0.3 

3.7 

— 

138.8 

— 

877.8 

4.1 

II 

5.1 

!9.8 

— 

33.1 

0.5 

15.1 

— 

55.8 

— 

697.9 

1.9 

III 

5.2" 

0.1 

2,241.4 

0.2 

2,050.0 

— 

489.8 

2,549.1 

12,020.6 

7,418.0 

1948 

II 

5.4 

V 

Jt 

0.1 

2,492.8 

12.9 

1,894.0 

— 

■fiHl 

12,652.9 

8,844.6 

III 

5.7 

B 

It 

— 

1,837.3 

47.0 

1,607.0 

— 

687.6 

2,837.3 

12,068.4 

8,806.4 

Thousand 

IV 

4.  Coal  and  coke 

u 

Bl 

9 

0.6 

1,916.4 

54.9 

1,793.0 

— 

712.9 

3,381.5 

12.468.7 

8,694.7 

tons 

1949 

I 

1.3 

B 

n 

0.1 

2,962.7 

26.7 

1,225.0 

— 

779.9 

3,566.3 

12,864.7 

9,093.5 

II 

i'l 

0.2 

2,508.0 

39.3 

1,124.0 

— 

827.0 

3,949.4 

11,142.1 

10,334.1 

III 

f 

1: 

:«.5* 

0.4 

744.6 

0.1 

896.1 

— 

443.5 

11,359.1 

453.0 

1948 

II 

.2 

1: 

;i3 

0.6 

615.0 

0.4 

830.1 

— 

366.5 

10,934.3 

651.5 

Thousand 

III 

5.  Mineral  oil,  crude  and 

.7 

1- 

55.3 

0.4 

763.2 

15.8 

715.5 

— 

1.3 

10,563.3 

784.8 

tons 

IV 

refined 

>.5 

ns.o 

0.1 

565.2 

2.2 

740.4 

— 

467.4 

34.3 

11,183.2 

980.5 

(expressed 

1949 

I 

5.3 

i: 

t».i 

0.1 

800.3 

58.7 

592.5 

— 

642.2 

45.4 

11,802.1 

1,255.9 

equivalent) 

II 

).4 

in.6 

0.1 

961.9 

123.3 

928.0 

— 

655.9 

13.3 

11,902.6 

1,453.4 

HI 

1.6 

■j'.3 

0.1 

9.8 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

— 

— 

98.8 

35.7 

1948 

II 

.6 

0.6 

9.5 

_ 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.4 

113.1 

66.5 

III 

.3 

15.1 

2.2 

5.5 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

3.6 

107.4 

112.3 

Thousand 

IV 

6,  Crude  steel 

.5 

';i.7 

0.7 

5.0 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

5.8 

114.9 

103.1 

tons 

1949 

I 

.1 

1 

19.3 

2.9 

4.0 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

118.2 

149.3 

II 

.3 

!■ 

:9.1 

1.9 

5.8 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

121.0 

151.8 

III 

.9 

kl 

1.7 

59.1 

~22.2 

179.9 

24.0 

1.5 

36.8 

784.0 

1,454.4 

1948 

II 

.8 

^37.9 

1.9 

30.5 

27.6 

164.3 

20.7 

8.0 

65.3 

720.8 

1,514.1 

III 

.6 

Si 

i-35.4 

i  1.8 

30.2 

44.0 

130.6 

30.7 

8.1 

46.4 

683.7 

1,727.2 

Thousand 

IV 

7.  Finished  steel 

.2 

SC 

IB 

i  1.5 

41.5 

45.9 

152.8 

27.0 

19.9 

89.8 

742.8 

1,881.2 

tons 

1949 

I 

.7 

m 

1  2.1 

56.8 

51.8 

150.9 

27.2 

16.3 

117.1 

817.9 

1,945.1 

II 

.2 

7: 

;56.5 

73.2 

29.5 

216.2 

26.5 

16.4 

847.2 

1,755.8 

III 

.8 

3 

45.9 

5.1 

29.5 

33.9 

“29.4 

1.2 

243.4 

550.8 

1948 

II 

.2 

118.7 

48.3 

5.6 

32.4 

33.0 

1  29.9 

1.7 

11.1 

234.6 

563.7 

III 

.2 

3 

16.4 

i  54.7 

6.4 

,  45.9 

31.1 

j  40.0 

2.8 

16.5 

224.2 

625.3 

Million 

IV 

8.  Machinery « 

.6 

3 

h7.8 

!  48.8 

10.9 

38.3 

29.1 

1  35.1 

247.4 

646.2 

dollars 

1949 

I 

•5 

3' 

16.3 

50.6 

13.4 

35.8 

25.0 

;  39.6 

7.2 

!  27.6 

262.1 

646.5 

II 

.5 

1, 

13.3 

1  55.3 

12.0 

35.1 

26.5 

1  34.6 

9.5 

!  31.7 

259.2 

625.4 

III 

.3 

12 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

1.4 

— 

— 

6.7 

8.3 

1948 

II 

.2 

IT 

1  0.1 

_ 

0.9 

1.1 

— 

— 

4.8 

8.9 

III 

3 

1.1 

0.1 

— 

1.1 

0.9 

— 

— 

5.2 

10.5 

Thousand 

IV 

9.  Wool  yam 

1 

0.8 

0.1 

_ 

1  0.7 

0.5 

— 

4.8 

9.7 

tons 

1949 

I 

2 

0.6 

0.1 

_ 

0.6 

0.6 

— 

4.6 

9.7 

II 

2 

0.7 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

1  — 

5.8 

10.6 

III 

6 

0.9 

1  0.3 

_ 

7.7 

1.4 

1  ~ 

6.3 

18.2 

1948 

II 

3 

0.4 

'  0.3 

_ 

8.5 

1.8 

— 

6.4 

a 

III 

6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

11.7 

2.5 

j  — 

7.1 

Thousand 

IV 

10.  Cotton  yam 

4 

0.1 

0.5 

_ 

1  9.0 

2.2 

— 

6.1 

25.4 

tons 

1949 

I 

2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

1  1 

— 

1.8 

6.9 

2SJ 

II 

2 

~ 

1.4 

6.6 

1.7 

— 

25.6 

III 

7 

0.9 

0.4 

_ 

2.9 

BKll] 

_ 

- 

41.2 

1948 

II 

4 

0.7 

0.3 

_ 

4.1 

— 

13.7 

47.4 

III 

3,1 

05 

0.6 

— 

6.7 

1.8 

— 

8.5 

15.7 

57.8 

Thousand 

IV 

11.  Cotton  tissue 

3  i 

0.4 

0.6 

5.3 

2.1 

— 

1  6.4 

15.7 

62.3 

tons 

1949 

I 

4  1 

03 

0.8 

5.1 

2.5 

— 

1.2 

5.1 

18.1 

II 

2  1 

03 

0.9 

5.1 

3.1 

— 

1.8 

19.0 

1  59.6 

III 

] 


c  Imports  are  shown  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  exports  on  an  f.o.b.  basis. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  STATISTICS 

1.  General 

The  statistical  series  contained  in  the  section  “  European  Economic  Statistics  ”  are  generally  a  continuation  of  those 
published  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1948  and  in  the  preceding  issues  of  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe.  For 
sources  and  methods  of  computation,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  above-mentioned  publications,  in  which  they  were  fully 
described.  In  a  few  cases,  where  revised  or  additional  data  have  been  used,  explanations  are  given  below. 

The  tables  include  information  received  up  to  10  December.  In  general,  the  most  recent  figures  are  to  be  regarded  as 
provisional  and  subject  to  later  revision.  In  some  cases  the  figures  differ  from  those  given  in  the  preceding  issues  of  this  Bulletin, 
as  they  have  since  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Slight  discrepancies  between  constituent  items  and  the  totals  as  shown  in  the  tables  are  due  to  rounding. 

2.  Output  of  Major  Agricultural  Crops  (Table  1,  page  2) 

Sources  : 

The  data  have  been  taken  from  the  monthly  bulletin  Food  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  published  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Sugar,  C.  Czamikow  Ltd.,  London,  November  1949,  and  from  the  following  national 
publications  : 

Denmark  :  Statistiske  Efterretninger,  No.  64. 

Finland :  Bank  of  Finland  Monthly  Bulletin,  September/October  1949. 

Italy :  Notiziario  Istat,  serie  A.  1949,  Nr.  18  and  22. 

Netherlands :  Economische  Voorlichting,  4  November  1949. 

Norway :  Statistiske  Meddelelser,  Nr.  3-5  and  1 1 . 

Poland:  Plan  Fulfilment  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Office,  first  three  quarters  of  1949. 

Sweden :  Affarsvdrlden,  No.  42. 

Kommersiella  Meddelanden,  September  1949. 

3.  Index  Numbers  of  Industrial  Production  (Tables  I-IV) 

Revisions  and  A.dditions  : 

Bulgaria :  La  Bulgarie  Nouvelle. 

The  quarterly  index  numbers  given  in  this  publication  (corresponding  quarter  previous  year  =  100) 
have  been  linked  to  the  old  index  which  is  available  up  to  November  1948. 

Finland:  Tilastokatsauksia.  January-February  1949. 

Finnish  Economic  Survey,  1949. 

Economic  Review,  Kansallis-Osake-Pankki,  Helsinki. 

The  index  numbers  for  individual  industries  for  1947  (1938  =  100)  were  taken  from  the  first  source 
listed.  From  data  shown  in  the  second  publication  (page  10)  an  annual  index  for  1948  (1947  =  100) 
has  been  calculated.  By  applying  this  derived  index  the  quarterly  indices,  published  in  the  Economic 
Review,  were  shifted  to  a  1947  base. 

Germany :  The  index  numbers  published  in  the  Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Control  Commission  for  Germany  being 
available  only  up  to  August  1949,  an  estimate  has  been  made  for  September  on  the  basis  of  a  new  index 
(1936  =  100)  for  the  Western  zones,  published  in  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik.  Replacement  of  the  old  index 
by  the  new  one  is  not  possible  since  the  latter  has  not  been  carried  back  further  than  January  1949. 

4.  Production  of  Major  Commodities  (Tables  V-X) 

Additions  : 

Motor  vehicles  (Table  VIII) 

Austria :  Statistische  Nachrichten. 

Germany  (French  Zone)  :  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik. 


V 
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5.  Employment  and  Prices  (Tables  XI-XIV) 

(a)  Unemployment  (Table  XI) 

Addition  ; 

Berlin :  Berliner  Statistik. 

Figures  include  “  Blockade  Arbeitslose 

(b)  Employment  (Table  XII) 

Addition  : 

Denmark :  Statistiske  Efterretninger. 

The  index  has  been  linked  to  1938  on  the  basis  of  data  given  in  Industriel  Produktionsstatistik,  1938  and 
1947. 


6.  International  Trade  (Tables  XV-XVII) 

Index  Numbers  of  the  Volume  of  Imports  and  Exports  (Table  XV) 

Revisions  and  Additions  : 

Belgium  :  Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Institut  national  de  Statistique,  november  1949. 

The  index  published  by  the  Institut  de  Recherches  Economiques  et  Sociales  (Universite  de  Louvain) 
formerly  shown  in  this  table  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  index  published  by  the  Institut  National  de  Statis¬ 
tique  (base  1948=100).  The  link  to  the  1938  base  has  been  made  by  means  of  the  old  index  calculated 
by  the  Institut  National  de  Statistique  (1938=100),  and  the  break-down  by  quarters  during  1948  has  been 
estimated  from  the  index  of  the  Louvain  Institute. 

Finland:  The  official  index  for  Finland  is  both  seasonally  adjusted  and  cumulative.  In  order  to  obtain  an  index 

comparable  with  those  shown  for  other  countries,  the  official  index  has  been  corrected  as  follows :  first, 
the  seasonal  adjustment  ( which  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  years  1927-1936)  has  been  eliminated ;  second, 
the  resulting  figures  have  then  been  decumulated  by  quarters. 

Statistica  del  Commercio  con  TEstero. 


Italy : 


